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ROYAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 
Whitehall, 8th March, 1845. 
N consequence of applications from Sculptors, 
requesting to be allowed to exhibit in Westminster Hall 
Specimens of their Art, which have been prepared in order to be 
submitted to the inspection of Her Majesty’s Commissioners on 
the Fine Art 
NOTIC : is hereby give 
invited fa ‘send Motels for Statues or Groups, 
during the first « in June next, to W estminster Hall, to be 
there exhibited, subject to the regulations and co nditions which 
were published relative to the former Exhibition. 
By command of the Commissioners 
. L. EASTL AKE, 
—— ~~. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
16, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, London. 
HE MEDALS of the Institute will be awarded 
next par the Authors of the best ESSAYS on the fol- 
lowing Subje ects : 
1, On 


Secretary. 





aptation and Modification of the Orders of the 
by the Romans and Moderns. 
2, ou ae History and Manufacture of Bricks, 
The Soane Mec iallion will be awarded to the best Design for a 
Royal Chs upel, with Seats for Five Hundred Persons, inclusive of 
Attendants, and Choir; the Building to be detached, 
¢ Roman, or Italian Style. 
and set of Drawings to be delivered at whe Rooms of 
on or before the 3ist of December, 1845, by Twelve 
clock at Noon. 


_Parther inform y be had onapplication to the Secretaries. 


RITISH ARCHA® OLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION.—An anonymous Paper, without date or writer's 
naine, but professing to be issued by ‘Tr ne Central Committee of 
the British Archeological Association, and containing a garbled 
statement of the late proceedings, has been laid before the Central 
Committee, who are desirous of apprizing the Members that in the 
a g number of the Journal, to be published as the first of 
SERIES in the month of April, a complete account of the 
= and progress of the Assc aidion. will be given, together 
with a precise detail of all the circumstances connected with the 
late dissensions. The Committee cannot but lament that any 
Members of the late Committee should be found disposed to usury 
to themselves the character of ‘Tue Cenrrat Committers, ak 
Committee paving been elected by a large body of the Members 
assembl eneral Meeting on’ the 5thof March. The object of 
Sienduct ce only be regarded.as an attempt to destroy a most 
weful Association, and the Central Committee, therefore, confi- 
dently call upon the Members to discountenance the proceedings 
of such an unauthorized body. The Central Committee hold them- 
selves responsible to the Members for a due and proper appropria- 
tion of all papers and funds entrusted to their care; and 
request that the same may be forwarded only to the Treasurer, 
7. J. Pettigrew, 1, Saville-row; or to the Becretaries, T. C. 
Croker, Esq., Adm y,and C. R. ‘Smith, Esq., Liverpool-street, 
City. Subse riptions may also be paid to the acebumt of the Trea- 
purer, at “3 on and y ( cotiaingter Bank, t. J ames’s-square. 
March 13, BERT CONY an AM, President. 


RT. UNION at "TOR DON.—By authority of 
Parliament.—The Subscription Lists will CLOSE én MON- 
DAY. 3ist inst. Subscribers will receive an IMPRESSION of a 
LINE ENGRAY ING, by Mr. G. T. DOO, after the Picture of 
W. MULREADY, R.A.,*The Convalescent ;’ and in addition to 
this a series 0’ f designs in Outline, made expressly for the Society 

by Mr. W. RIMER, illustrative of Thomson's ‘ Castle of Indolence." 

GEORGE GODWIN, 
LEWIS POCOCK, ” } Hon. Secretaries. 
4, Trafalgar-square, March 1, 1845. 


MESMERIC LECTURES, HACKNEY. 


R. SPENCER T. HALL will give THREE 

LECTURES on MESMERISY, with EXPERIMENTS, 

in the Merwarp Rooms, Hackney on the Evenings of TUES SDAY, 
18th, THU RSDAY, 20th, and MON , 2th instant. 

Tocommence each Ev ening at hai: a Seven o'clock precisely. 


Admiasion, 2s, 6d. 
TO COLLEGIATE and EXTENSIVE 
UALIFIED M rite’ of ELOCUTION, 


SCHOOLS.—A 
who is also a PROFESSOR of FEN( d GYMNASTI Ics 
PALUTAIBE will be open to an ENGAGEMENT in the course 
of a few we a, when his present occupation shall have terminated. 
—Address P. C., 177, Strand. 


LADY and | her DAUGHTER, residing near 

Town, whose object is to make a happy and desirable home 
for the E DUC. AT ION of YOUNG LADIES in Useful Know- 
ledge, as well as Accomplishments, and who eure a Ai limited 
number on moderate terms, has a VACANCY ok T TWO 
PUPILS. Reference escan be given of the eh Le _ 
Address M. S8., Burns’s Li ibrary, Portman- street, Portman- -ortman-square. 


TAT 

DUCATION at LUBEC, in GERMANY.— 
The very superior nature of the Education imparted to 
Youth at the higher Schools and Colleges of Germany, and more 
particularly, the great proficiency in Modern Languages, His- 
tory, dag og Nathematics, and other practica’ branches of 
instruction. to he attained by Pupils destined for the Army or 
vy. or for Commercial pursuits, has long convinced reflecting 
, eer and guardians of the advantages to be conferred on the 
outh under their charge, by sending them over to Germany, 

tocomplete their Education at one of those Institutions. 
¢. e College or High School at Lubec, denominated “ The 
atharinenm.” has for centuries enjoyed bigh repute as one of 
first of tineee Collegiate Schools; a Commercial Institution 
in the same city, for the communication of practical commer- 
cial and countinz-honse knowledge to Pupils of a more advanced 
as attained to almost equal celebrity. and an English Gen- 
leman resident there, who has been a Master at the Catha- 
rineum nearly Twenty Years, has an Establishment for the re- 
ception of a limited number of Pupils, destined to attend either 
of those Institutions, under whose care parents and guardians 
may rest assured, that the Youth they may intrust to his charge 
Pee meet with not only all the superintendence requisite to 
eir obtaining a perfect knowledge of the German and French 
eanages. and to insure due progress in their other studies, but 
= all those comforts of home and social intercourse, and that 
* ention to the religious and moral opinions of English parents, 
po i of which so often deters persons from sending youth 














For a Prospectus and further particulars, terms, &c., appl 
to W. L, Newman, Esq., Insurance Office, York. + ated 





+ r r ° 
RIVATE EDUCATION.— Married Gra- 
3 duate of Cambridge, “yop! in a pleasant and healthy 
situation near Town, and who has had considerable oxpertanee, 
both as Private Tutor and Master in a Public School, RECEIVES 
A SMALL NUMBER OF PUPILS to be prepared for the Uni- 
versities, Public Schools, or Professional Pursuits. His method of 
grounding his P me way a sound and rapid progress. Terms 
moderate and inclusive. Address, pre-paid, to C. H. B., at Messrs. 
Souter. = Law's, 131, F leet-street. 


R2 NBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXIV.— 
<4 Apvertisements for insertion in No. 164 of The Edinburgh 


Review, a requested to be sent to the Publishers’ by Thursday 
ne = iene 3 Bu ~ s = or before Saturday next. 
30, Paterr 





March 15 5, stray 


PHe FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 69, will be published on the 31st instant.—Apverrise- 
MENTS are requested to be sent by the 25th, Brits by the 27th inst. 
Chapman & H Hall, 186, Strand. 


GERMAN LITERATURE, 


’ | ‘HE great and deservingly i increasing estimation in 
which the Literature of Germany is held in this country, has 
induced the Proprietor of the BY RON . wa ARY to enter into 
arrangements 5 oh the largest imp 
A WEEKLY SUPPLY OF. NEw GERMAN BOOKS, 
which will be open to the Subscribers without any additional 


charge. 
TERMS OF SUSRCRIF TI 7° CBURTONS (THE BYRON) 


Cav ENDISH-SQU ARE. 





" Zad 
The Year......: & Se w10 0 
Half Year .... - $6..3 3 6 6 0 
: 5 313 6 

19, Holles-street. 


SYSTEM AT BULL'S LIBR ARY.— 





EW 


The very general satisfaction that has resulted from the | 


New System planned and adopted by Mr. Bull, Librarian, for 
several years past, renders it desirable more extensively to make 
known the adv; vantages which it secures to Subscribers at this Library 
erclusively, one of which may be here particularized—namely, that 
the New Publications being soabundantly supplied for perusal, are 
in the course of the year ahared Gratis among the Subscribers, to 
the extent that every year a a can have Two Guineas’- 
i of any of the New Works to kre 

Tms gratis and post free, - application to Mr. Bull, 19, Flolles- 
PP org Hw, avendish- requare, Lond 

Also BULL’S NEW L 

from the Library, at very reduced prices. 


NO POSTAGE STAMPS REQUIRED. 


DWARDS’ CHEAP RANDOM CATA- 
LOGUE of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including a 
valuable and well-selected Library of the most Modern and Popu- 
ad Works of eminent living Authors, comprising History, Voyages, 





ravels, Novels, and Romances, well ‘adapted for Private Libraries | 


a Public Institutions, or Cireulating Libraries; and will be 
posted free through the Kingdom on the 20th instant.—Address 
(post paid) 76, Bunhill-row, Old-street, London. 


O AUTHORS. ~— Messrs. Reeve, Brothers, 
Printers and Publishers of the ‘Botany of the Antarctic 
Voyage’ (vide Atheneum, page 241), beg to announce that they pos- 
sess peculiar facilities for p' nting Botanical, Geological, Zoological, 
Medical, and other Scientific Works. They execute both Plates 
(Lithography or Cupro-lithography) and Letterpress, in the very 
first style, having an entirely new fount of type, and machinery of 
a superior class under their own immediate superintendence. 
Reeve, Brothers, Lithographers. Letterpress Printers, and Pub- 
lishers of Scientific Works, King Willia m-street, Strand. 





SUPERIOR PAINTINGS ON GLASS FOR THE 
PHANTASMAGORIA. 

IEWs IN ‘THE HOLY LAND—SCRIP- 
RAL ILLUSTRATIONS — ASTRONOMICAL — NA: 

TURAL ORISTORY— BOTANICAL and DISSOLVING VIEW: 

for the IMPROVED PHANTASMAGORIA LANTE 8, 
Carpenter & Wester, Opticians, 24, Regent-street. — Lists and 
Prices - 4 . plication. he above Sliders are now exte nsively 
th ctors of Sunday and other Schools. Optical 

Increments of every description. 


OTICE TO INVENTORS.—OFFICE for 
PATENTS of INVENTIONS and REGISTRATIONS of 
DESIGNS, 20, Half Moon-street, Piccadilly. 
Patents obtained forthe United Kingdom and Foreign Countries ; 
Designs 
Printed {nstructions, containing the charges, forwarded gratis, 
and every information aren, by iN Cooke to 
Mr. ry COOKE, 
-_ ‘Half 3 f Bi) Loon-st -street, Pic i y, Lor lon. 
LIVERPOOL DOCKS, 
PLANS FOR LANDING STAGES. 
TO ENGINEERS. 
YHE COMMITTEE of the LIVERPOOL 
' pe ce Oo desirous of poasivin TAR FOR THE MOST 
i 0 G 


OR EME ee 

RS, CARRIAGES, &c. &c., at GEORGE'S PIER- 

. Each Plan to be distinguished y a Motto or Cypher, ac- 

companied by a Sealed Letter, containing the name and adc dress of 
the Party, bearing on the outside a Motto or Cypher, corresponding 
with the Plan; which Letter will not be opened, unless the Plan 
be approv: mium of Two Hcunprep Pounps will be given 
for the Plan selected and acted upon by the Dock Trustees ; and 
a Premium of One Hunprep Pounps will be given for that Plan 
— may be deemed by them to be the nextin utility. 

Plan of George's Pier, &c., with the necessary Sections, and 
oneal information as to what is required, may be had on applic: a- 
tion by letter or otherwise, at the Office of the Secretary of the 
Liverpool Docks. 

The Plans must be sent, Sealed, adé iressed to “ The Chairman of 
the Committee of the Liverpool Docks,” and delivered, under 
cover, at the Office of the Secretary, not later than Wepyespay, 
the nineteenth day of March next. 

y order, 











DANIEL MASON, Secretary. 
Dock Office, Revenue-buildings, Liverpool. 
6th February, 1845, 





| beautiful Mom Subjects and Views in Italy, a 
| Sketches in Chalk m: 


sT "OF DUPLICATES, withdrawn | 


| very choice Collection of 





(James HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. } 


Sales bp Suction. 

Furniture, Paintings by Gainsborough, Creswick, Williams, 
and others ; Prints after Wilkie, Newton, Varley, §c. ; 
400 Volumes of Books, China, Glass, and Effects, the Pro- 
perty of the late LAMAN BLANCHARD, Esq. 

By Mr. HULLAH, on the Premises, No. 11, Union-place, La 


‘beth Palace, on THURSDAY, March 20, at 11, (by order of the 
Administrator, 


HE FURNITURE, comprising Feather Beds 
and Bedding, Chests of Drawers, Dressing Glasses, Chimney 
Glasses, Mahogany Bookcases, Tables, Chairs, Carpets, China, 
Glass—a few good Paintings and Prints ; joe a Collection of Books 
by_ various Authors, ancient and moderr 
May be viewed one day prior and Sporn of Sale; and Cata- 
logues had on the Premises, and of the Auctioneer, 67, Berners- 
street, Oxford-street. 


SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
. HENRY SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on 
TU DAY, March 18, 


MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
BOOKS in various Languages and Classes of Litera‘ Robs, 
and an extensive variety of MODERN NOVELS, ROMANC s, 
and POPULAR WORKS of FICTION, being a Circulating 
Library, the Proprietor declining the business. 





By Mr. 


" Also, on WEDNESDAY, March 19, and following day, 
The VALUABLE COLLECTION of THEO- 
LOGICAL and other BOOKS, postponed from March 14 and 15. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
THE ORIGINAL WORKS AND COLLECTION OF 
ANDREW GEDDES, ESQ. A.R.A., DECEASED. 


By Meme, CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room King- 


street, St. James’s-square, on TUESDAY, April 8, and five fe 
lowing days (Sunday excepted), at 1 o'clock prec! isely, 


HE ORIGINAL WORKS, and the COL- 
LECTION of WORKS of ART and ARTICLES of TASTE, 
formed by that accomplished and classical Artist, 
ANDREW GEDDES, Esq. A.R.A., deceased. 

Among the <a ~~ Works in Oil are the Circagsian Soldier— 
Spring—Christ with the Woman at the Well—and numerous 
nd interesting 
e on the Continent and in this country. The 
fine Copies in Oil of capital a og Pictures, made under the most 
favourable circumstances by Mr. Geddes ; also the Plates etched 
by him, and the Coppers en, aved after his own Works, Also his 
ictures by Old Masters, including 


De Vii . 
Sir A. 
ide 
Lan 
Rubens Sir Joshua 
Beautiful Drawings, é Old Masters of first-rate c! 
undoubted Works of Raftaelle, M. Angelo, Corregaio, Rembrandt, 
&c.—the celebrated Collection of Rembrandt Etchings—the 
Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds and Sir Thos. Lawrence—a few 
Books and Books of Prints—a small assemblage of Works of Taste 
and Virth, including Mette in Terra Cotta, by lo—Ber- 
nini—a Group in Iyory, by Fiamingo—some Ancient Armour—a 
very rich ont beautiful Conection of Draperies—a Lay Figure— 
Painting Implements, &c. &c. 
ie. ay be viewed Saturday and Monday preceding, and Catalogues 


capital Specimens of 
Schiavone Parmegiano V. Dyck 
Titi: V. der Helst 





“OWE, LEONARD & CO., AucTIONEERS sand 
Caiman MERCHANTS, BOSTON, UNITED STATES, 
offer their services to the London Trade for the Sale at Auction or 
Private Sale of Books, Paintings, Artists’ Materials, Articles of 
Taste or Virta, Fancy Goods, &c. &c. 
Agency for any description of Manufactured Goods solicited. 
Consignments of Old or New Books for Sales at Auction solicited. 
The most satisfactory references can be obtained on coesen to 
Mr. John Miller, Bookseller, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden 


EARD & CO.—Coals, 28s. per Toa. (nett — 
The principle of dealing Fi, in BEST WALLSEND 
COALS is onetly maaintetore by CUNDELL & COCKERE LL, 
who succeeded t 074 in July, 1843; and they bold 
themselves liable’ to the ropes of 200/., as ‘formerly off 
by Mr. Beard, upon proof of le transaction in any other 
quality.—Purfleet Wharf, Earl- staeet, Blackfriars. 


THE PEERAGE CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 
Now ready, with the Arms, ER. and gilt, ~ 
R. LODGES PEERAGE AND 
RONETAGL for 1845. 
Under the Especial i Datronage of Her Reedy and His Royal 
Highn Prince Albert. 
Corrected to the wate date. 
“This Peerage is invaluable as a book of reference—indeed, in- 








| dispensable to all who have to do with the titled classes in this 


country. he work has long been honoured by the patronage of 
the Court, but Her Majesty and Prince Albert now permit this 
to be ablicly stated, in conveying which intimation they have 
been pleased to express their approval of it.”—Globe. 

Saunders & Otley, Publishers, ( ‘onduit-street. 


ABRIDGEMENT OF FLUGEL'S GERMAN DICTIONARY. 
Just published, Second Edition, 12mo0. price 9s. FLUC bound, 


ABRIDGEMENT of FLUGEL’S 
COMPLETE DICTIONARY of the GERMAN and ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGES, for the use of Schools and Travellers; 
English-German and German-E Thin Abridged espec ially for the 
English student. By C. A. FELLING and JOHN OXENFORD. 
A very excellent little volume, compiled from the Boateh edi- 
tion of this well-known German and E nglish dictionary. Whilea 
great number of the phrases that appear in the larger work are 
omitted, all the significations in ordinary use have been retained. 
It has, with the larger * Flugel,’ the great advan of giving the 
genitive case singular of allt e simple nouns, as well as the plural.” 
— umes, 
2. The Complete Dictionary (adapted with 7 
additions for the English —— in 2'thick vols. 8vo. 36s, cloth 
London; Whittaker & Co.; Dulau & Co. ; and D, Nutt, 
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~~ HODGSON’ 8 INSTRU CTIONS FOR THE . CLERGY— 
Sixth Edition. 
vO. price 12s, the 6th edition of 
NSTRUCTIONS for the USE of CANDI- 
DATES for HOLY ORDERS, and of the PAROCHIAL 
CLERGY, as to Ordination, Licenses, Induction, Pluralities, 
Residence, &c. &c.,; with Acts of Parliament relating to the above, 


and Forms to be used. 
By CHRISTOPHER HODGSON, M.A. 
Secretary to His Grace the Archbishop of C ‘anterbury. 

This Edition contains many important alterations, in conse- 
quence of Acts of Parliament passed since the last Edition (1838) ; 
including a complete Digest of the powers enabling Incumbents to 
provide or improve Glebe Houses, and instructions for the grant 
of Leases of Glebe Lands under the recent Act ; with other addi- 
tious of importance to the Clergy and their Solicitors or Agents. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 





On the 3ist of March will be published, 
A NOMENCLATURE 
COLOURS, mUas TINTS, and SHADES, 
PPLICABLE TO THE 
ARTS AND NATU RAL SCIENCES; to MANUFACTURES, 
AND OTHER PURPOSES OF GENERAL 
oe ITY. 
By R. HAY. 
In crown 8vo. with 240 examples of Colours, Hues, &c. 


OF 





Lately published by hy ti the same Author, 
AL ars] VAT 
N ESSAY on ORNAMENTAL DESIGN. 
Accompanied by an attempt to develope and elucidate 
the true principles of Ornamental Design, as applied to the Deco- 
rative Arts. In oblong folio, with 57 Plates, and numerous Wood- 


cuts. Price 2/, 2s. 
ROPORTION, or the GEOMETRIC 
may AL YSED. In royal 


PRINCIPLE of BEAUTY, 





4to. with 17 Plates and 38 Woodcuts. Price 


3. HE NATURAL PRINCIP LES and ANA- 
LOGY of the HARMONY of FORM. In 1 A royal 
4to. with 18 Engravings and numerous Woodcuts. Price 15s 


4. Ts LAWS of HARMONIOUS COLOU R- | 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
To which is added, AN ATTEMPT TO DEFINE 
With Eight Coloured Diagrams. Svo. price 


ING ADAPTED to 
The Fifth Edition. 
istuericat Taste. 
7s. 6d, 
‘ WwW illiam Blackwood & Sor Sons, , Edinburgh and London, 


PROFESSOR KLAU ER'S NEW GERMAN M ANU AL. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 12mo. (1, nee pages and 5 engraved plates 
of German Hand-writing), ornamental cloth boards, price 21s. 

YHE GERMAN MANUAL for the YOUNG 

and_ for Pete TUTOR. By WILLIAM KLAUER- 
KLATTOWSKIL, of Schwerin, in Mecklenburgh, Private Teacher 
of German in London, lately exegener of German to the Nobile 
Accade mia EF cclesiastica in Rome, & 

“This Manual, comprising two thick, closely-printed volumes, 
is intended to enable students, and more particularly juvenile 
learners, to acquire the German language without the help of a 
master. The first volume consists of extracts in prose and verse 
from the most eminent German writers, selected with great taste, 
and so arranged that the difficulties of the language are graduall 
brought before the student, each part or portion being, as it were, 
stepping-stone to the next. In the second volume, we have abi vn 
one-half of the same extracts repeated, with an interlinear trans- 
lation, not merely /itera/, but likewise analytical, comprising every 
single ‘word, and even showing the construction of each sentence ; 
this is farther assisted by explanatory notes, that give the real idio- 
matic meaning of the various difficulties. Having arrived thus 
far, the student is supposed not to need any longer the help of a 
literal version, and accordingly, in place of it, he finds for the re- 
maining half an ample glossary. In addition to all this, the work 

tains a Grammar, the Art of German Hand-writing, Dialogues, 











v 


and minute instructions relative to the proper modes of address in | 


letters, as well as many specimens of epistolary correspondence to 
every class, trade, and profession. From this brief analysis, it will 
be seen that the student, possessed of these invaluable volumes, will | 
need neither grammar, vocabulary, nor even dictionary, till he is 
advanced to the study of the more difficult authors.”—Churton’s 
Literary Register, Feb, 28, 1 “a 

London : Simpkin, Marshal 1 & Co.; 
all Booksellers in Town and Country. 








Handsomely bound in om. with | N ~ -three Wood Engrayings, 


LLUSTRATION s- ‘OF THE BIBLE, 
and CONFIRMATIONS of SACRED HISTORY, from the 
MONUMENTS of ay -, 
y W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. 
Fe Fons the Birmingham’, Herald, 

“ A valuable and indispensable accession to the library of every 
biblical student. 

From the Rev. homes Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the Critical 
¥ Study of the Scriptures. 

a three hundred texts of Scripture are more or less 
beso in this elegantly executed volume, and in a manner 
equi my gurieus Andinteresting 

: D. Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue,) Fleet-street. 


ARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists, and 


Mechanics. 

It is the pu ose of this Work to furnish a Series of Fle mentary 
Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants of the 
public at large. To youth of cither sex at public and private 
schools ; to persons whose education has been neglected, or whose 
attention has not been directed in early life to such studies; and to 
Artistsand Mechanics, these little works will be found particu- 
larly suited. he principles of the various Sciences are rendered 
as familiar and brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible; 
the demonstrations of propositions are made P lain or the mind, 
and brief for the memory ; and the Eleme h Seienc 
reduced not only to their simp lest but to their she rt orm. 

1. A System of Popular Geometry. Containing 
ina few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is necessary 
and sufficient for a right understanding of every Art and Science in 
its leading Truths and general Principles. By George Darley, A.B. 

Fifth Edition, (now ready.) 4s, 6d. cloth. 

2. Companion to the Popular Geometry. In 
which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, illustrated, 
and rendered practically useful to the various purposes of Life, 
with numerous Cuts. Second Edition. 4s. 6d, cloth. 

8. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 
on Proportions and Progressions. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 

me’ A System of Popular Trigonometry, both Plane 

jpherical; with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the 
Application of ‘Algebra to Geometry. Second Edition. 3s. cloth. 
For students — — seck this limited knowledge of these 








0 treatises which can be read with more 


scienees, there are 
advan than Darley’ ‘3 Popular Geometry and Algebra.”—Library 
oy Fi Knowledge, Article ‘ Mechanics.’ 
or & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to University 
28, Upper Gower-street, 





and to be had, by order, of | 





NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS. 


[MPRESSIONS of AUSTRALIA 


FELLX, during a Four Years’ Residence in that Colony : with 
particular refere: nee to the Prospects of Emigrants. With Notes 

Joyage round the World, Australidn Poems, &c. By 
RICHARD HOWITT. Feap. 8vo. 7%. 


2. The Rural and Social Life of Ger- 


many : 
With Characteristic Sketches of its Chief Cities and Scenery. 
Collected in a General Tour, and during a Residence in that 
Country in the Years 1810—42. By WILLIAM HOW ITT, 
Author of ‘whe Rural Life of England,’ &c. Medium &vo. with 
above 50 Illustrations, 21s, 


3. Elementa Liturgica ; 
Or, the Churchman’s Primer, for the Se Beleatio Study of the 
Book of Common Prayer. By G. A. ALKER, 

Christ Church College, Cambridg: tne” Svo. 3s, 6d, 

“The best companion to the Book of Common Prayer that 
has 7 been published. The arrangement of the subject is so 
lucid, the explanatory remarks so entirely free from pedantry 
or obse urity, yet presenting the results of extensive reading, 
that the wor! as well adapted for family reading as for the 
student's closet.” > istorical Register. 


4. Amy Herbert. 


By a LADY. Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM SEWELL, B.D. 
of Exeter College, Oxford. 2nd Edition. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 98. 


‘The style is simple and elegant, and the narrative so con- 
structed as to interest the reader by its character, apart from 
the religious and moral teaching to which it is made subser- 
vient. Its great merit is, the skilful blending of arnusement 
with the Lag of all the kindlier virtues and Christian 


graces.” — John 
. The Collegian’s Guide ; 
setting forth the Advantages 


* or, Recollections of C ollege Days 
and Temptations of a Universit ducation. By **%% sinks, 
a. A. College, Oxford. Post S8vo. 10s, 6d. 

*A volume of this kind has long been wanted. It traces 
amazingly the course of the student, from the first discussion 
that arises in his family on his going to « college till his prepara- 
tion for a first-class man. It details the first steps that should 
be taken, gives the characters of the several colleges, prescribes 
modes of life and courses of study; establishes intelligible 
beacons against the shoals and quicksands of idleness and dis- 
sipation, and debt, and draws the beau-ideal of a first-rate col- 
legian. "This knowledge is thrown into the form of actual 
occurrence, being the result of the writer’s own experience and 
observation. The spirit of the book is excellent; and the book 
itself cannot fail to be useful. All the chapters on college life 
are admirably written—lively, without exaggeration; prac- 
tically useful, yet very amusing ; discursive and various, yet all 
tending to the object of elevating the collegian’s character, 
keeping him from discreditable practices, and rage Ff him, bya 
judicious course of study, for the highest pursuits of life. 
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REVIEWS 


The History of British India. From 1805 to 1835. 


By Professor H. H. Wilson, M.A. Vol. I. 


Madden & Co. 


Professor Wilson’s annotations to Mill’s ‘ India’ 
led us to augur favourably of his continuation of 


the work; and the first volume, now before us, 


has realized our expectations. Lucid in arrange- 
ment, clear in style, and independent in senti- 
ment, the history of the interval between the 
conclusion of the peace with the Mahrattas and 
the renewal of the Company’s charter in 1813, 
must ever hold a conspicuous place among the 
In conse- 


standard works of English libraries. 
quence of the great variety of yr yr it embraces, 
and the complicated relations o 


attention to some of the more striking incidents, 
and shall commence with the mutiny of Vellore, 


one of the most startling events in the Anglo- 
About three o'clock on the 
morning of the 10th of July, 1806, the sepoys 


Indian annals. 


stationed at the fortress of Vellore, where the 
family of Tippoo Sultan was confined, commenced 
a sudden and desperate attack on the European 
officers and troops.— 

“Thirteen officers were killed, besides several 
European conductors of ordnance. In the barracks, 
eighty-two privates were killed, and ninety-one were 
wounded. The mutineers did not venture to enter 
the building, where they would have had to encounter 
the bayonets of the soldiers, but contented them- 
selves with pouring their fire into the apartments ; in 
which the men, unable for want of ammunition to 
return it, screened themselves against its effects as 


well as they were able by the beds and furniture. | 


Early in the morning, a few officers, who had col- 


lected in one of the dwellings and had successfully | 


defended themselves, made their way to the barracks, 
and, placing themselves at the head of the survivors, 
forced a passage through the mutineers and ascended 
the ramparts, where they took post in a cavalier. 
Hence they reached the magazine, but were dis- 
appointed in their expectation of supplying them- 
selves with powder, and were obliged to return to the 
ramparts, where they found cover above the main 
gateway and in a bastion at the south-east angle of 
the fort. In these movements they were exposed to 
a continued fire, by which all the officers were dis- 
abled and many of the men were killed: yet they 
maintained their ground with steadfast courage, and 
repeatedly drove back their assailants at the point of 
the bayonet.” 

Colonel Gillespie, who was stationed with 
some cavalry and two light guns at Arcot, 
about nine miles distant, having received infor- 
mation of the revolt, immediately proceeded to 
Vellore, and having blown open the gate, charged 
the insurgents, who made scarcely any attempt 
at resistance. Of the many who had engaged 
in the conspiracy, one sepoy alone proved faith- 
ful: his name was Mustafa Beg; he gave infor- 
mation of the plot to Colonel Forbes, who re- 
ferred the matter to a committee of native officers; 
but as all of these officers were joined in the 
conspiracy, they reported that Mustafa Beg was 
unworthy of credit, and he was actually in con- 
finement when the mutiny broke out. This 
anecdote sufficiently shows that there was great 
want of vigilance on the part of the European 
officers; and we may add, that had any of these 
officers merited the confidence and attachment 
of the men, it is scarcely possible that so exten- 
sive a conspiracy could lime been kept secret. 

“The causes of this alarming occurrence neces- 
sarily engaged the attention of the public both in 
India and in Europe, and an acrimonious contro- 
versy ensued, which can scarcely be said even yet to 
atrest, Not that there was any sufficient reason 


the Hindti and 
Mohammedan princes to the British government 
and. each other, the work is not easily suscept- 
ible of analysis: we shall, therefore, confine our 


the real cause was liable to no misconception ; but 
its admission involved inferences which were pressed 
by one party beyond their due limits, and of which 
the grounds were therefore denied altogether by the 
other. The question of converting the natives of 
India to the Christian religion was supposed to de- 
pend for its solution upon the origin of the massacre 
at Vellore. By those who were unfriendly to mis- 
sionary efforts, as well as those who were apprehen- 
sive of their effects upon native feeling, the transac- 
tion was appealed to as decisive of the reasonable- 
ness of their fears, and as justifying their opposition. 
No better reply could be devised by the friends and 
supporters of missions than a denial that the Vellore 
mutiny had any connexion with the propagation of 
Christianity,—a denial in which they were un- 
doubtedly wide of the truth.” 

The revolt was occasioned by some injudicious 
regulations respecting dress, which the men be- 
lieved to be connected with a project for com- 
pelling them to embrace Christianity. We do 
not see how this could fairly be adduced as an 
argument against the employment of mission- 
aries in India, for there is reason to believe that 
it was against the supposed compulsion, not 
against the religious teaching, that the conspira- 
cy was directed. In the year 1809, a more seri- 
ous military struggle took place in the Madras 
Presidency ; the European officers engaged in 
almost open war against the civil government. 
Sir George Barlow entered into a personal con- 
test with General Macdowall; the officers sided 
with the general, and, when he was removed from 
the office of Commander-in-chief, prepared an 
address and memorial, which reflected severely 
on the governor and council. Though the me- 
morial was never sent, Sir George Barlow ob- 
tained a copy of it by very questionable means, 
and immediately proceeded to remove, super- 
sede, and suspend all those who had a share in 
| framing the obnoxious document. Most of the 
officers in the Presidency, and particularly those 
attached to the Hyderabad force, exhibited a 
lively sympathy with those who had been thus 
punished, and demanded their restoration in no 
very moderate terms :— 


“ About the same time with this manifestation of 
the growing sentiments of insubordination at Hy- 
derabad, an overt act of mutiny was committed by 
the Company’s European regiment quartered at 
Masulipatam. The officers of this corps had par- 
taken in the general feelings, and had been further 
irritated by the indiscreet harshness with which their 
commanding officer had visited some imprudent ex- 
pressions of those feelings in a moment of conviviality. 
The men were also out of humour at being occasion- 
ally drafted to serve as marines on board of the ships 
of war in the Bay of Bengal. A report was current 
amongst them that the whole corps was to be broken 
up in this manner ; and, when an order was issued 
for three companies to prepare for marine duty, the 
men refused to obey, and the officers placed their 
own colonel under arrest. The command was 
assumed by the next in rank, a managing committee 
of officers was instituted, and a correspondence was 
opened by them with the Hyderabad and other 
mutinous divisions. Colonel Malcolm, who was at 
Madras, preparing to proceed on his mission to Per- 
sia, was dispatched to Masulipatam to restore order 
and subordination : he was treated with courtesy, but 
returned to the Presidency without accomplishing 


for difference of opinion. To an impartial judgment 


Governor-General, and the return of the most violent 
and rash to a recollection of their duty.” 

Professor Wilson, after a candid examination 
of all the circumstances connected with this 
affair, throws the chief blame on the official 
despotism of Sir George Barlow, but his censures 
are too mild for the amount of delinquency 
which he has recorded. 

The conquest of Java, and the improvements 
which the English introduced into the adminis- 
tration of that island, are detailed at consider- 
able length. No attempt, however, is made to 
explain the causes of the restoration of Java to 
the Dutch. It is hinted, indeed, that the Eng- 
lish ministers and negotiators were utterly ig- 
norant of the value of the boon they bestowed ; 
but there is also reason to believe that some influ- 
ence was used to prevent the rivalry of a Crown 
colony with the monopolies of the East India 
Company. Just praise is bestowed on the efforts 
made by Lord Minto to suppress the organized 
system of plunder, known by the name of Da- 
koity, in Bengal. The account given of the 
Dakoits will astonish those who have not paid 
much attention to Indian affairs :-— 

“The Dakoits, although in their aggregation and 
in their following acknowledged leaders or Sirdars 
they bore an analogy to the brigands of the south 
of Europe, or the banditti of the middle ages, yet 
resembled more nearly some of the illegal confede- 
rations which have been organized in modern days 
and more civilized communities in Europe, in their 
assembling by night only, and dispersing and follow. 
ing peaceable occupations during the day, most of 
them being engaged in the cultivation of the soil 
or following mechanical trades, Individuals among 
them were well known as Sirdars, by whom their 
expeditions were projected, and by whose orders the 
gang wasassembled at an appointed spot generally a 
grove near the village to be attacked. The members 
of the gang, who were secretly known to the Sirdars, 
and sometimes to each other, repaired to the place 
variously armed, chiefly with swords, clubs, and 
pikes, and some with matchlocks. Their numbers 
varied from ten or fifteen to fifty or sixty. When 
collected, their marauding excursion was usually pre- 
luded by a religious ceremony, the worship of the 
goddess Durga, the patroness of thieves, typified bya 
water-pot or a few blades of grass. The ceremony 
was conducted by a Brahman of degraded condition 
and dissolute life. Having propitiated the goddess 
by the promise of a portion of their spoil, they 
marched with lighted torches, and little attempt at 
concealment beyond disguising their faces by pig« 
ment, or covering them with masks, to the object of 
their expedition, usually the dwelling of some shop- 
keeper or money-changer, in which it was expected 
to discover treasure. Occasionally the motive of the 
attack was vengeance; and information given by the 
householder, or some of his family, against any of 
the members of the gang, brought upon him the re- 
sentment of the whole fraternity. Upon entering the 
village, it was customary to fire a gun, as a signal to 
the inhabitants to keep within their dwellings: the 
house against which the operation was designed was 
then surrounded; and, whilst some of the gang 
forced an entrance, others remained as a guard with. 
out. Unless exasperated by resistance, or instigated 
by revenge, the Dakoits did not commonly proceed 
to murder; but they perpetrated atrocious cruelties 
upon such persons as refused to give them, or were 
unable to give them, information regarding property 
which they suspected of having been concealed, burn- 





the object of his mission, and strongly impressed with 
the persuasion that the revocation of the Government | 
order would alone prevent a general and fatal | 
insurrection. In fact, on the 3rd of August garrison 
orders directed the regiment to hold itself in readi- | 
ness for field service; a plan having been concerted 
for the junction of the troops from Masulipatam with | 
those from Jalna and Hyderabad, and their united 
march to Madras, where they threatened to compel 
the restoration of the officers, and to depose Sir 
George Barlow from the post of Governor. Luckily | 
for all concerned, these wild and criminal projects 








were arrested by the seasonable interposition of the | 


ing them with lighted torches or blazing straw, or 


wrapping cloth or flax steeped in oil round their 
limbs and setting it on fire, or inflicting various tor- 


| tures, which caused immediate or speedy death. The 


object being accomplished, and the booty secured, 
the gang retired before daylight, and the individuals 
resumed their daily occupations. Such was the terror 
inspired by their atrocities, and such the dread of 
their revenge, that few of their neighbours ventured 
to inform’ or give evidence against them, although 
well aware of their real character and proceedings. 
The police, intimidated or corrupt, rarely interfered 
until the robbery was completed and the perpetrators 
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had disappeared ; and their interposition was far from 
welcome to the people, as their unprofitable and 
vexatious inquiries had frequently no other purpose 
in view than the extortion of money as the price of 
forbearing to drag the villagers, unwilling witnesses, 
before the European magistrate, or even of falsely 
accusing them of being accessary to the crime.” 

Lord Minto’s exertions to suppress this sys- 
tem were among the latest acts of his useful and 
honourable administration. 

In his next volume, Professor Wilson will dis- 
cuss the policy pursued by the Marquis of Hast- 
ings; and we reserve for its appearance the 
remarks which we have to make on the general 
policy of the Indian government. 





Imagination and Fancy ; or Selections from the 
English Poets, §c., and an Essay in answer 
to the Question “‘ What is Poetry?” By Leigh 
Hunt. 

(Second Notice.]} 

Ovr author has so much that is admirable on 
the subject of Versification,—and so much have 
his remarks been wanted,—that we shall draw 
rather largely on this portion of his pages; and 
will pass to them at once, because what follows 
both states and answers the proposition which 
we hold to be false, better than we could hope 
to do it :— 

“ With regard to the principle of Variety in Uni- 
formity by which verse ought to be modulated, and 
one-ness of impression diversely produced, it has 
been contended by some, that Poetry need not be 
written in verse at all; that prose is as good a 


medium, provided poetry be conveyed through it; | 


and that to think otherwise is to confound letter 
with spirit, or form with essence. But the opinion 
is a prosaical mistake. 
song, or metrical excitement, just make all the dif- 
ference between a poctical and prosaical subject ; 


and the reason why verse is necessary to the form of | 


poetry, is, that the perfection of poetical spirit de- 
mands it ;—that the circle of its enthusiasm, beauty 
and power, is incomplete without it. I do not mean 
to say that a poet can never show himself a poet in 
prose; but that, being one, his desire and necessity 
will be to write in verse; and that, if he were unable 
to do so, he would not, and could not,deserve his 
title. Verse to the true poet is no clog. It is idly 
called a trammel and a difficulty. Itisahelp. It 
springs from the same enthusiasm as the rest of his 
impulses, and is necessary to their satisfaction and 
effect. Verse is no more a clog than the condition 
of rushing upward is a clog to fire, or than the 
roundness and order of the globe we live on is a clog 
to the freedom and variety that abound within its 
sphere. Verse is no dominator over the poet, except 
inasmuch as the bond is reciprocal and the poet 
dominates over the verse. They are lovers, play- 
fully challenging each other's rule, and delighted 
equally to rule and to obey. Verse is the final proof 
to the poet that his mastery over his art is complete. 
It is the shutting up of his powers in ‘ measureful 
content ; the answer of form to his spirit; of strength 
and ease to his guidance. It is the willing action, 
the proud and fiery happiness, of the winged steed 
on whose back he has vaulted, 

To witch the world with wondrous horsemanship. 
Verse, in short, is that finishing, and rounding, and 
‘tuneful planetting’ of the poct’s creations, which is 
produced of necessity by the smooth tendencies of 


. . . . ) 
their energy or inward working, and the harmonious 
dance into which they are attracted round the orb of | 


the beautiful. Poetry, in its complete sympathy 
with beauty, must, of necessity, leave no sense of the 
beautiful; and no power over its forms, unmanifested ; 
and verse flows as inevitably from this condition of 
its integrity, as other laws of proportion do from any 
other kind of embodiment of beauty (say that of the 
human figure), however free and various the move- 
ments may be that play within their limits. * * 

“ Every poet, then, is a versifier; every fine poet 
an excellent one; and he is the best whose verse 


exhibits the greatest amount of strength, sweetness, 


straightforwardness, unsuperfluousness, variety, and 
one-ness ; —one-ness, that is to say, consistency, in 
the general impression, metrical and moral; and 





Fitness and unfitness for | 





rhythm, in the process. Strength is the muscle of 
verse, and shows itself in the nuinber and force of 
the marked syllables ; as, 
Sonorous inétal blOwing martial sbunds. 
Paradise Lost. 
Behémoth, biggest born of earth, uphéav’d 
His vastness. Id. 

Blow winds and crack your chéeks! rage! blow! 

You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout, 

Till you have drénch’d our stéeples, drown'd the cocks ! 

You sulphurous and thought-éxecuting fires, 

Vaunt couriers of dak cléaving thinderbdlts, 

Singe my white héad! and thou, all-shaking thiinder, 

Strike flat the thick rotundity o’ the world! 

Lear. 

“ Unexpected locations of the accent double this 
force, and render it characteristic of passion and 
abruptness. And here comes into play the reader’s 
corresponding fineness of ear, and his retardations 
and accelerations in accordance with those of the 
poet :— 

Then in the keyhole turns 
The intricate wards, and every bolt and bar 
Unfastens.—On 4 siddén open fly 
With Impetuous recoil and jarring sound 
The infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder. 
Par. Lost, Book II. 
Abdm Inablé—unuttérablé—and worse 
Than fables yet have feigned. 
Id. 
Walléwing anwiéldy—énodrmous in their gait. 

“ Of unusual passionate accent there is an exqui- 
site specimen in the ‘ Fairy Queen,’ where Una is 
lamenting her desertion by the Red-Cross Knight :— 


variety, or every pertinent diversity of tone and 





But he, my lion, and my noble lord, 

llow does he find in cruel heart to hate 

Her that him lov’d, and ever most ador’d 

As the god of my fe? Why hath he me abhorr’d? 
See the whole stanza, with a note upon it, in the 
present volume.” 
On this subject of Versification, and of variety | 

or monotony in its structure, there is much 


| more which we would gladly have discussed | 


with our readers, but for which we can only | 
refer them to the volume,—where it will amply | 
justify the reference. A few lines of quotation, | 
however, we must add on the subject of 
Rhyme :— 

* As to Rhyme, which might be thought too insig- | 
nificant to mention, it is not at all so. The universal | 
consent of modern Europe, and of the East in all 
ages, has made it one of the musical beauties of 
verse for all poetry but epic and dramatic, and even 
for the former with Southern Europe,—a sustain- 
ment for the enthusiasm, and a demand to enjoy. 
The mastery of it consists in never writing it for its 
own sake, or at least never appearing to do 30; in 
knowing how to vary it, to give it novelty, to render 
it more or less strong, to divide it (when not in 
couplets) at the proper intervals, to repeat it many 
times where luxury or animal spirits demand it (see 
an instance in Titania’s speech to the Fairies), to 
impress an affecting or startling remark with it, and 
to make it, in comic poetry, a new and surprising 
addition to the jest.” 

Into the other properties which constitute 
our author’s definition of poetry we cannot 
follow him,—a circumstance which we regret the 
less, as we should have found points of dif- 
ference. We would, very gladly, however, had 
our space permitted us, have given our poetical 
readers the benefit of Mr. Hunt’s warning on 
the subject of superfluousness. Few of them 
can conjecture how greatly our own labours 
would be lightened, if they could be persuaded 
to lay it to heart. ‘‘ There is no worse sign for 
a poet altogether,” says our author, “ except 
pure barrenness.” ‘ Every word that could be 
taken away from a poem is a damage,—and many 
such are death.” “ Even true poets have died 
of this writer’s evil.” We refer our readers 
very particularly to pages 47 and 48 of Mr. 
Hunt’s essay: and meantime, we cannot refrain 
from quoting for them one of his supplementary 
definitions of the poetical; with which, and the 
author’s appeal for the poet against the utili- 
tarians, our extracts must conclude :— 

“ Wherever truth and beauty, whatever their 





amount, can be worthily shaped into verse and 
answer to some demand for it in our hearts, 
poetry is to be found; whether in productions grand 
and beautiful, as some great event, or some mi 
leafy solitude, or no bigger and more pretend; 
than a sweet face or a bunch of violets; whether 
Homer's epic or Gray’s Elegy, in the enchanted 
gardens of Ariosto and Spenser, or the very 
herbs of the Schoolmistress of Shenstone, the 

of the simplicity of a cottage. Not to know and fee} 
this, is to be deficient in the universality of Nature 
herself, who is a poetess on the smallest as well as 
the largest scale, and who calls upon us to admin 
all her productions ; not indeed with the same degreg 
of admiration, but with no refusal of it, except te 
defect. * * As treatises on poetry may chance t» 
have auditors who think themselves called upon te 
vindicate the superiority of what is termed | 
knowledge, it may be as well to add, that, if the poet 
may be allowed to pique himself on any one thi 
more than another, compared with those who undew 
value him, it is on that power of undervaluing ne 
body, and no attainments different from his own, 
which is given him by the very faculty of imaging. 
tion they despise, The greater includes the lesg 
They do not see that their inability to comprehend 
him argues the smaller capacity. No man recognizes 
the worth of utility more than the poet: he 
desires that the meaning of the term may not come 
short of its greatness, and exclude the noblest neceg 
sities of his fellow-creatures. He is quite as much 
pleased, for instance, with the facilities for rapid con 
veyance afforded him by the railroad, as the dullest 
confiner of its advantages to that single idea, or ag. 
the greatest two-idead man who varies that single ides 
with hugging himself on his ‘buttons’ or his good 


| dinner. But he sees also the beauty of the country 


through which he passes, of the towns, of the heavens, 
of the steam-engine itself, thundering and fumi 
along like a magic horse, of the affections that ate 
carrying, perhaps, half the passengers on thelr 
journey, nay, of those of the great two-idead man} 
and, beyond all this, he discerns the incalculablé 
amount of good, and knowledge, and refinement, and 
mutual consideration, which this wonderful invem 
tion is fitted to circulate over the globe, perhaps to” 
the displacement of war itself, and certainly to thé 
diffusion of millions of enjoyments.” 

It would have been pleasant to us to add to. 
these quotations some of the fine and a 
things which Mr. Hunt has written of a few af 
his contemporary poets — gone, alas! to recent” 
graves. ‘Oh!’ says he, speaking of Coleridge, 
‘it is too late now; and habit and self-love 
blinded me at the time, and I did not know 
(much as I admired him) how great a poet lived 
in that Grove at Highgate: or I would have 
cultivated its walks more, as I might have done, 
and endeavoured to return him, with my grati- 
tude, a small portion of the delight his verses 
have given me.”’ The reader will see, from the 
length and number of our extracts, what wé 
have already said, that the volume contain# 
much which we admire. Still, we scarcely 
anticipate for it that success on which a cote 
tinuing series of such volumes as this is al 
nounced as depending. The plan will not, we 
think, be to the general taste; the argument 
as we have remarked, is not always easy t 
follow; the criticism is, occasionally, too trate 
scendental;—and, we are bound to add, that 
Mr. Hunt’s enthusiasm has, at times, the 
pearance of being (what we verily believe it 
not) assumed,—from being greater than that of 
most other men, exercised sometimes on what 
seem inadequate occasions, and wasted too 
often on mere subtleties — affectations of his 
author, or discoveries and inventions of his owt 





Autobiography of Jacob Grimm. From Da 
Gelehrte Hessen. ; 
Tue character of nations, like that of indivie 

duals, can be truly and perfectly pourtrayed 
by themselves; not, indeed, in either case by 
those systematic attempts at self-delineation¥ 
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frequently distorted and discoloured by the thou- 
sand unconquerable illusions, to which both the 
rand the smaller self is subject, but uncon- 
sciously, in the innumerable little traits 80 fa- 
miliar to ourselves, that they fall out unnoticed, 
as matters of course; while they are to the 
x the most precious indications of things 
ign to all his views and habits, and lying at 
the very heart of the individual or the national 
fe. 
- vast effort seems now making in England 
and France to understand Germany—or to seem 
to understand it. The books that are written, 
the tours that are made, the speculations of all 
sorts of which Germany and Germans are the 
subject, would seem sufficient to throw full light 
upon it. By far the larger number of these in 
both countries are not worthy of attention. They 
are written 7 persons who have not the ele- 
mentary knowledge requisite to the understand- 
ing of any a by persons who cannot speak 
with them. 'o anybody who has considered 
what language is, this is enough. He will read 
their descriptions of scenes and buildings, (hard- 
ly that, for all these things hang together—all 
have one and the same inward life,) but he will 
turn over the pages that affect to treat of men 
and their thoughts and ways, and submit to be 
ignorant rather than to be misinformed. 

The desire to administer true and wholesome 
food (to us it also seems delicious) to the curio- 
sity, regarding a people so worthy to excite it, | 
leads us to extract from a biographical account | 
of the learned men whom Hesse Sen produced, 
alittle autobiography, which we look upon as | 
containing the purest abstract of German life, in 
its best and highest form. 

If we were called upon to name the indivi- | 
dual among all the great and good, the learned | 
and the loveable, whom it has been our happi- 
ness to know, who most honourably represent the 
spirit of Germany, we should say Jacob Grimm 
(we are not afraid of his brother Wilhelm’s re- 
sentment). The manner at once shy and cordial, 
dignified and modest ; the child-like simplicity; | 
the profound and matchless learning ; the spirit 
of freedom, combined with respect for the esta- 
blished, and with love of law and order; the deep 
sentiment of religion—but we are doing the very 
thing we denounced as useless: we are attempt- 
ing to describe what is indescribable—a union 
of qualities eminently characteristic of a state 
of society not our own. What we meant to say 
is this : we regard the writer of the little auto- 
biography in question as a type of the best, and 
at the same time the most peculiar German cha- 
racter. We—everybody—can vouch for the truth 
of all he tells us. We think, therefore, that 
more insight into German life and mind is to be 
gained from this slight, but true, sketch of a life, 
than from hundreds of volumes of tours. We 
could make books about Germany, like ourneigh- 

urs, if we were so minded; and, may be, with 
alittle more connaissance de cause than some of 
them ; but we prefer to take the more humble 
course—to translate the words of Jacob Grimm. 


Autobiography of Jacob Grimm. 

Tam the second son of my parents, and was born 
at Hanau, on the 4th of January, 1785. When I was 
about six years old, my father was appointed Amt- 
mann at Steinau an der Strasse, his native place ; and 
to this country, with its rich meadows, surrounded by 
beautiful hills, are bound all the liveliest recollections 
of my childhood. But my father was too early taken 

mus; and I still see in spirit the black coffin, the 
“eaters with the yellow lemons and the rosemary 
m their hands, pass slowly before the window. I 

¥e @ very accurate picture of him in my mind. He 
wasa very industrious, methodical, kind-hearted man; 
toom, his writing-desk, and above all, his book- 
cases, with the neatly-arranged books, even to the 
green and red titles on the backs, are yet before my 








e We children were brought up in the strict 


Reformed (i. e. Calvinistic) church: it was rather 
the effect of practice and example than of much 
talk. The Lutheran inhabitants of our little town, 
who were the minority, I used to regard as strangers, 
with whom I must not be thoroughly familiar and 
intimate; and of the Catholics, who often passed 
through from Salmiinster,a town a league off, and 
were always to be recognized by their gayer dress, I 
had a strange sort of dread. And I still feel as if I 
could not be thoroughly and profoundly devout any- 
where but in a church fitted up with the austere 
simplicity of the reformed faith ; so strongly does all 
belief attach itself to the first impressions of child- 
hood. The imagination, however, can fill and ani- 
mate empty and naked space. Certainly, I have 
never felt more fervent devotion than when, on the 
day of my confirmation, after partaking for the first 
time of the Lord’s Supper, I saw my mother approach 
the altar of the church in which her father had oc- 
cupied the pulpit. 

Love of country was deeply impressed upon our 
hearts, I know not how, for of that, too, little was 
said ; but there was nothing in our parents’ lives or 
conversation which could suggest any other thought 
or feeling: we held our prince for the best in the 
world, our country for the most favoured of all coun- 
tries. I recollect that my fourth brother, whose fate 
it was to live soonest and longest in foreign parts, 
when a child, painted all the towns of Hesse larger, 
and all the rivers wider, than those of other states, 
on his map. We looked down with a sort of con- 
tempt on the Darmstidters, for example. We were 
taught by the town schoolmaster, Linkhau, from 
whom little was to be learned except industry and 
strict attention, but his singular demeanour furnished 
us with anumber of diverting jokes, expressions, and 
manners, which we still retain. Many atime do I 
catch myself looking at the hand on the white face 
of the very clock which stood in his old-fashioned 


| room, and which now stands in my house, to see 


whether it announces the arrival or the much-desired 
departure of the master, in his sky-blue coat, and 
black waistcoat and breeches. 

It soon became necessary to provide more complete 
and fundamental instruction for us. My mother's 
property was small,and she would have found it very 
difficult to bring up six children, had not one of her 


| sisters, Philippine Limmer, who was first Kammerfrau 


(lady of the chamber) to the late Electress, then 
Landgriifin of Hesse, devoted her life, with the most 
disinterested and self-sacrificing love, to her assis- 
tance, and to our service and happiness. In 1798, 
she sent for me and my brother Wilhelm to Cassel, 
and put us to board there, that we might attend the 
Lyceum. I was entered in the lower division of the 
fourth class (Unterquarta), so backward was I,—not 
by my own fault, but from want of instruction, for I 
had, from a child, an eager and persevering desire for 
knowledge. I soon passed through all the classes, 
and was almost always a Primus. The Saturdays, 
on which we were classed according to our ex- 
ercises, were anxious days. When I reflect on my 
school years at Cassel, from 1798 to 1802, though I 
thankfully acknowledge how much I learned in that 
time, I must confess it seems to me that the Lyceum 
there could not be reckoned among the most perfect 
of its kind. The head master was Professor Richter, 
asound philologist, I think formed in Ernesti’s school, 
and endowed with the art of attaching all his scholars 
by his earnest, cordial manner of teaching; but, in 
my time, the burthen of years was heavy upon him. 
The Conrector, Hosbach, was a hypochondriacal man, 
full of whims, uncertain, and it was easy to see that 
teaching was no pleasure tohim. The fourth master, 
Collaborator Robert, had, by his unskilful method of 
teaching, traditionally lost the boys’ respect: his les- 
sons passed in disorder, and without any solid fruit. 
With the third master, Collaborator Cesar, there 
was more regularity, and something was learned, but 
I never felt myself attracted to his instructions, as to 
those of Professor Richter. Perhaps this arose partly 
from his speaking to me (according to the old cus- 
tom) in the third person singular, whilstall my school- 
fellows of the town were addressed in the third per- 
son plural,—probably because I was a country boy. 
Such distinctions, which have certainly long been 
laid aside, should never be permitted. They always 
produce a strong impression on children. But even 
the instruction itself, which was then given in this 





well-endowed school, afterwards appeared to me in 
many respects defective. A great deal of time was 
spent in lessons on geography, natural history, an- 
thropology, morals, physics, logic and philosophy, 
(what was called ontology), and the instruction in 
philology and history, which must be the soul of all 
school education, interrupted. My brother William 
and I spent six hours daily at the Lyceum, and then 
at least four or five in private lessons from the pages” 
tutor, Dietmar Stéhr, a man who amply atoned for 
any deficiency in profound learning by delight in 
teaching and by affectionate patience, and sincere in- 
terest in us, He helped usin our Latin, and taught 
us French. We were overloaded with work; an 
hour or two of freedom and leisure would have done 
us good ; but we knew very few people, and the little 
leisure that remained from our school labours we de- 
voted to drawing, in which we made some considerable 
progress, without any teacher. Indeed, it was this 
which excited the taste of our younger brother, Lud- 
wig Emil, who has since attained to some celebrity, 
both in oil-painting and etching. In the spring of 
1802, a year earlier than Wilhelm, who at this time 
was attacked by a long and severe illness, I went to 
the university of Marburg. The parting from him, 
with whom I had always lived in one room and slept 
in one bed, was very painful tome. But I wanted 
to free my beloved mother, whose little property was 
nearly melted away, from a part of her load of care, 
and to requite her for a small part of the great love 
which she had proved towards us by her inflexible 
self-denial ; and this I could only do by bringing my 
studies to an early close, and getting some employ- 
ment. I studied law chiefly, because my father was 
a jurist, and my mother wished it: for what do boys 
or youths understand of the real nature and import 
of such a study, at the time they make such resolute 
determinations about it? There is something natu- 
ral, and even salutary, in this adherence to the occu- 
pation of the father. In much later years I had felt 
no inclination towards any science, except a little to 
botany. My father had in some measure prepared 
me himself: before I was ten years old, he had im- 
pressed on my mind all sorts of definitions and rules 
out of the Corpus Juris. He had also written out 
remarkable cases that had occurred in his own prac- 
tice, in a neat hand, for the use of his children. I 
was obliged to live very humbly at Marburg: in spite 
of many promises, we had never succeeded in ob- 
taining the smallest assistance, although my mother 
was widow of an Amtmann, and had five sons to bring 
up: the fattest stipends were, meanwhile, bestowed 
on my schoolfellow, von der Malsburg, who belonged 
to the higher Hessian nobility, and would in time be 
one of the richest landholders. But this never dis- 
tressed me ; on the contrary, I have often since ex- 
perienced the happiness and the freedom attendant 
on moderate circumstances. Poverty acts as a spur 
to industry and toil, preserves us from many distrac- 
tions, and inspires us with a notignoble pride, which 
is kept erect by the consciousness of owing to our 


| own merit alone what others derive from wealth and 


station. I might give this remark a wider extension, 
and attribute much of what the Germans have done 
to the circumstance of their not being a rich people. 
They work their way upwards, and create to them- 
selves many new and peculiar paths, while other na- 
tions keep on the broad and well-tracked road. In 
Marburg, I attended, among others,” Bering’s lectures 
on Logic and the Law of Nature, without deriving any 
real fruit from either: Weiss’s on the Institutes and 
Pandects, Exleben Pandects and Canon Law; Rohat’s 
History of the Empire, Law of Nations, Feudal 
Law, and Practica; Bauer’s German Private Law 
and Criminal. Weiss’s animated and learned lectures 
were the most attractive. Of Savigny’s lectures I 
can only say, that they took the greatest hold on 
my mind, and have exercised a decisive influence on 
my whole life and studies. In the years 1802 and 3 
I attended his various courses, and in 1803 read 
and studied his book on the lawof Possession, ‘ Recht 
des Besitzes,’ with great eagerness. Savigny used at 
that time to set his hearers to interpret particular 
difficult passages in laws, and to criticize these per- 
formances, first in writing on the sheets, as we gave 
them to him, and then in public. One of my first 
essays was concerning Collation. I had exactly com- 
prehended the question proposed, and had explained 
it rightly : it is needless to speak of the indescribable 
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joy this gave me, or what new zeal it infused into 
my studies. This was the occasion of numerous 
visits to Savigny. In his rich and choice library I 
found books not releting to jurisprudence, e.g. Bod- 
mer’s edition of the Minnesingers, of which I after- 
wards made such frequent: use, and which Tieck’s 
book and enchanting introduction had made me 
so eager to sec. In the summer of 1804, Savigny 
quitted the university, to make a literary journey to 
Paris. 

The older one grows, the stronger is the tempta- 
tion to exalt the days of one’s youth, at the expense 
of later times. In our youth, we have the most in- 
tense consciousness of our first strength and our 
purest will, and external things from every side come, 
as it were, to meet us. I am, now, much tempted to 
boast of the spirit which prevailed among the Mar- 
burg students; it was fresh and unprejudiced. 
Wachter’s enlightened and free-spirited lectures on 
History and the History of Literature made a lively 
impression on most of us. [Once a week he read a 
lecture in the great hall to a numerous and mixed 
audience, which was received with unanimous appro- 
bation.] Since that time, the government has inter- 
fered much more with the management of schools 
and universities. It is too anxious to make sure of 
able servants, and fancies this is to be accomplished 
by a number of severe examinations. I cannot help 


thinking, that in time this rigorous supervision will | 


be discontinued again. Not to mention that it cripples 


and even beneficial developements of individual cha- 
racter which, when once checked, can never after- 
wards be renewed, it is certain, that if ordinary ta- 
lent is measurable, extraordinary is very difficult to 
measure, and genius impossible. 
of the numerous rules, according to which the studies 
are prescribed, is therefore (when it is possible to 
observe them) a monotonous regularity, which is 
wholly inadequate to the service of the state in im- 
portant and difficult conjunctures. It is true, that 


what is thoroughly bad is kept out of the school and | 
the university, but perhaps the really good and dis- | 


tinguished is cramped and kept down. 
speaking, the scholars now enter the universities with 


more accurate knowledge than formerly, but a medio- | 
Everything is | 


crity of learning is not less general. 
too much provided and pre-arranged, even in the 
heads of the students. . 

The whole work of the half-year unconsciously 
takes the direction of the examination ; the student 
must attend all the courses of lectures from which 


to other pursuits. 


The State has thus stamped certain lectures with a 
sort of official character, and has, in a manner, dis- 
couraged all others. Far otherwise was it when the 
student spontaneously, and guided by the traditions 
of the university, drew the distinction between the 
courses of lectures necessary to his professional ca- 
reer (Brodcollegien), and those which he attended 
from taste or a pure desire of knowledge: he made 
what dispensations and exceptions he liked. At 
least, may no attempt ever be made to prescribe to 
the professors what they shall teach. 

In January, 1805, an unexpected proposal was 
made to me through Weiss. Savigny proposed my 
joining him without delay at Paris, to assist him 
there in his literary occupations. Although I was 
engaged in my last half-year’s study, and intended to 
go away at Easter or during the summer, yet the 
prospect of so intimate « connexion with Savigny 
and the journey to France were sufficiently attractive 
tomake me decide at once, and thereforesent off letters 
to my mother and aunt, requesting their consent to the 
scheme. A few weeks later found me seated in the 
coach, and, early in February, I proceeded by way 
of Mayence, Metz, and Chalons, to Paris. My sister 
afterwards told me, that my dear mother had left 
her bed every night to observe the coldness of the 
weather: France appeared to her to be far out of 
reach ; and she had given her consent to my journey 
with seeret alarm. I found myself, however, very 
well taken care of, and passed the spring and summer 
in the most agreeable and instructive manner, What 





The consequence | 


Generally | 





I received from Savigny was far beyond any service 
I could have rendered him, the public acknowledg- 
ment of which, years afterwards, in the preface to the 
first volume of his * History of Roman Law,’ afforded 
me the greatest pleasure. An uninterrupted cor- 
respondence has also resulted from our intimacy. 
The journey home was begun in September, 1805, and 
towards the end of the month, I arrived safe and 
sound at my mother’s house in Cassel, in company 
with William, whom I had met at Marburg: my 
mother had previously removed from Steinau to 
Cassel, so as to pass her old age in peace in the midst 
of her children. In the winter my friends busied 
themselves about my future prospects. I wished to 
be employed as assessor or secretary under the govern- 
ment, but every place was filled, and at last with 
considerable difficulty, about January 1806, I obtained 
a situation in the office of the Secretary of War, with 
a salary of 100 Reichs thalers. The quantity and the 
dulness of the work was very distasteful to me, when 
I compared it with my occupations three months 
before at Paris: in place also of the modern Parisian 
dress I was forced to wear a stiff uniform, with powder 
and a pigtail. Nevertheless, I was happy, and 
devoted all my leisure to the study of the literature 
and poetry of the middle ages; my inclination for 
which had been much increased at Paris by the 
access to, and the use of, MSS., as well as by the 
purchase of some rare books. A whole year had 


not passed in this manner, before storms undreamt 
the wings of the aspiring, and cramps those harmless | 


of broke over my country: these touched me per- 


| sonally, and drove me from the pursuits upon which 
| I had just entered. Immediately after the occupation 


of Germany by the French, the War Office, to which 
I was attached, was converted into a general com- 
missariat office for the whole country. As I was more 
familiar with the French language than my colleagues, 
the greater portion of the most tiresome business fell 
to my lot, and for half a year I had rest neither day 
nor night. Weary of having to transact business any 
longer with the French commissaries and officials, 
by whom we were now inundated, and determined, as 
soon as the office should be finally organized, no 
longer to remain in this department, I resigned my 
office as soon as possible, and found myself again for 
some time unemployed, and less able than before to 
be of any assistance to my mother and her family. 
I thought myself qualified to apply for some post in 
the public library at Cassel, partly by my proficiency 
in deciphering MSS., partly by the knowledge I had 
acquired of the history of literature, in which branch 


| I felt that I could make further progress ; while the 
he has to bring testimonials; otherwise, there are | 
many which he would not have attended, either be. | 
cause the professor’s style of lecturing was not at- | 
tractive to him, or because his inclinations led him | 
On the other hand, he has no | 
time left for those which are not prescribed to him. | 


study of French law, which threatened to displace 
ours, was utterly odious to me. However, the 
place I coveted was given to another, and after the 
unfortunate year 1807 had passed, and the succeeding 
one brought with it constant disappointment, I had 
to suffer the deepest affliction which ever befel me 
during my whole life. The best of mothers, to whom 
we were all devoted, died on the 27th of May, 1808, 
at the age of 52: she died, too, without even the 
assurance that any one of her six children who stood 
sorrowing around her death-bed, were in any way 
provided for: had she but lived a few months, how 
great would have been her joy at my happier 
prospects. I became acquainted, through Joh. v. 
Miiller, with the then cabinet secretary of the King 
of Westphalia, Cousin de Marinville, who proposed 
me as qualified for the superintendence of the private 
library which was formed at Wilhelmshéhe. There 
must have been great want of other fayoured com- 
petitors, otherwise I should scarcely have obtained 
so good a place as I did on the 5th of July, 1808. My 
fitness for the situation had not even been. tested. 
The instructions of the Cabinet Secretary consisted 
only in these words: “ Vous ferez mettre en grands 
caractéres sur la porte, Bibliothéque particuliére 
du Roi.” Ihad immediately a salary of 2,000 francs, 
which, after a few months, was increased to 3,000, 
apparently because my employers were satisfied with 
me. Again, after the lapse of a short time, the King 
himself told me one morning, that he had named me 
an auditeur au Conseil d’Etat, and that I was still to 
retain my place as librarian (17th Feb., 1809). The 
office of auditor in the Council of State, was at that 
time considered as leading to higher promotion. As, 
by this step, my salary was increased by 1,000 francs, 
I, who a year before had not a penny income, now 


found myself in the enjoyment of above 1,000 Reichs 





thalers, and all anxiety about subsistence was gt an 
end. 

My duties as librarian were besides by no Means 
onerous, as I had merely to remain a few hour 
the library, and was able, even during these 
after inspecting the new purchases, to read or make 
extracts with a view to my own pursuits. Books or 
references from books, were seldom required by the 
King, and to no one else were books lent. Theres 
of the time was entirely my own, and I devoted it 
without intermission, to the study of the old German 
language and poetry. At the council, I had little 
to do except to attend the sittings in a stiff official 
uniform, and I soon perceived that when the Kj 
did not appear in person, my attendance could be 
dispensed with. I was able to avoid all society, and 
as the King was often absent for months together, 
I passed the most undisturbed life. I cannot speak 
ill of the King; his behaviour to me was friendly 
and polite: he appeared, particularly in the latter 
years of his reign, to have less confidence in me ag 
the only German in the council, than in the other 
members, who were all Frenchmen; which I think 
natural, I should most likely have been dismissed 
from my place, had it not been for the secretary to 
the council, Bruguiére, afterwards Baron von Sorsum, 
who succeeded Cousin de Marinville. Bruguiére was 
an accomplished man, himself an author, well versed 
in English literature, as far as it can be learned from 
translation: to me, he was always particularly 
friendly ; and I met him subsequently at Paris. He 
died only four or five years ago. 

Disagreeable circumstances, however, intervened, 
One morning the room in the Wilhelmshihe Palace 
(then absurdly enough called Napoleonshdhe), which 
contained the library, was to be instantly converted 
to some other use. Not the smallest provision was 
made for placing the books elsewhere. In a day 
and a half I was to clear all the shelves, to throw all 
the books in a heap, and have them carried down 
pell-mell into a dark room on the ground floor. My 
whole business was thus thrown into utter confusion, 
Shortly after some thousand volumes of what were 
esteemed the most useful works were hunted out and 
carried to be added to those already in the palace at 
Cassel. Here a greater danger awaited them. In 
November 1811,a fire broke out in the palace. On 
hurrying thither, I found all the rooms under the 
library in a flame. The books were brought out in 
large cloths by the guards, and thrown on the ground 
before the palace, while I escaped by feeling my way 
out of the small winding staircase in the dark. These 
were not the most agreeable days of my life. Tn 1813, 
when the war approached the kingdom of Westpha- 
lia with menacing strides, an order was issued to pack 
up all the most valuable books at Cassel and Wil- 
helmshéhe, and send them to France. I drove to the 
former palace with Bruguiére, who was particularly 
urgent to have the books of engravings, and I tried 
to convince him that the collection of manuscripts 
relating to the history of Hesse (beginning from the 
Thirty Years War, and containing autograph letters 
of Gustavus Adolphus, Amalie, Elizabeth, &c.,) was 
of little value; and accordingly they remained un 
packed. The books that were sent away, I first saw 
again in Paris in 1814, where the same huissier who 
helped to pack them—his name, I remember, was 
Leloup—had to deliver them up again for the Elector. 
The man stared when he saw me. The almost un- 
hoped for return of the old Elector, at the end of the 
year 1813, was an indescribable joy to the country; 
nor was my ewn happiness much less at seeing my 
aunt, whom once only [had visited in Gotha, enter the 
town with the Electress. We ran by the side of the 
open carriages through streets hung with garlands of 
flowers. That was a time of great excitement. I was 
well recommended, and was proposed as Secretary of 
Legation, to accompany the Hessian minister, who 
was to be sent to the head-quarters of the allied army. 
My nomination took place in December 1813. Two 
of my brothers made the campaign in the Landwehr, 
having hastened back to their own country for that 
purpose, from Munich and Hamburg, where they were 
settled. The minister appointed was Count Keller, 
not a Hessian by birth, a good-hearted old mat, 
though sometimes obstinate and overbearing; he had 
not the true Hessian feeling, but in those magnificent 
times, who would not have overlooked any offence? 


In the beginning of 1814, I travelled from Cassel by 
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Frankfort, Darmstadt, &c., to Troyes; thence by a 
hurried retreat to Dijon, then again after a fortnight's 
to Chatillon, and on to the just captured Paris 
(April, 1814), which ten years: before I had little 
thought of seeing again under such circumstances. 
On my way I had neglected no opportunity of visit- 
ing libraries, and I employed every leisure moment 
in Paris in working at manuscripts. Meanwhile my 
future colleague Volkel, had arrived in Paris, charged 
to demand the restitution of the antiques and pictures 
which had been carried off from Hesse, while I was 
employed in reclaiming the books we had been robbed 
of, In the summer I returned to Cassel, and pre- 
‘red to attend the congress of Vienna. There I 
remained from October 1814 to June 1815—a time 
which was not useless for my private studies, and 
procured me the acquaintance of many learned men. 
It was of peculiar advantage to me that I was here 
Jed to study the Slavonic languages. But I received 
from Cassel the sad tidings of the death of my dear 
aunt Limmer, the only one of our elder relatives that 
remained, and one to whom I owed so much, Scarcely 
had I returned home when I was again—and this 
time by the Prussian authorities—summoned to the 
twice-conquered Paris, to find out and demand back 
manuscripts stolen from the Prussian territory, and 
at the same time to transact some business for the 
Elector, who had at that moment no plenipotentiary 
there. This commission placed me in a disagreeable 
relation to the Paris librarians, who had been very 
civil to me before. Now, however, Langlés, with 


whom I was particularly urgent, was so bitter that 
he would no longer allow me to work in the king’s 
library, as [ had continued to do at leisure hours : 
«Nous ne devons plus souffrir ce M. Grimm, qui 
vient tous les jours travailler ici, et qui nous enléve 
pourtant nos manuscrits,” said he aloud. I closed 


the MS. which I had just opened, gave it back again, 
and went no more to work there—only to complete 
the business I was sent on. In December, this was 
happily terminated, and I afterwards received a letter 
from Prince Hardenberg, expressing his satisfaction 
with what I had done. From this moment begins 
the most tranquil, laborious and perhaps the most 
productive portion of my life. I had at length ob- 
tained the desired place in the Cassel library, in which 
William had already been employed for a year. I 
had decidedly refused a place as Secretary of Legation 
atthe Diet af Frankfort. I was now, therefore, 
second librarian, with a salary of 600 Reichs thalers, 
Vilkel being first. The library was open three hours 
daily, and all the rest of my time I could devote to 
study. There was nothing wanted but a moderate and 
fair provision for my brother and myself to leave us 
not a wish remaining. The years passed swiftly 
away. 

After the Elector’s death the library was put 
on a new and less satisfactory footing. The 
author and his brother were condemned to make 
a copy of the existing catalogue, consisting of 
eighty folios, and passed a year and a half in 
this drudgery. On the death of Vilkel, the 
head librarian, “we imagined,” says the author, 
with touching moderation and modesty, ‘that 
we had just claims to promotion. I had been 
twenty-three years in the service. Since 1816 
Thad neither received, nor requested, any addi- 
tion to my small pay; I hoped, too, to do the 
post of librarian no dishonour. But it fell out 

erwise.” A stranger was put over the heads 
of the brothers, and all further prospect of ad- 
Vancement cut off. This destruction of his 
modest hopes of course wounded Grimm deeply. 

In the year 1816 (he says) I had positively refused 
4 professorship in the University of Bonn, indirectly 
offered me by Eichhorn; nor had I sought to turn it 
Many way to my advantage, for I thought to live 
and die in Hesse. At that time it would certainly 
have been easier and more advantageous to me to 
devote myself to the academic career, than it was at 
a later period. In the summer of 1829 the proposal 
Was privately made us to accept an honourable invi- 
lation to Giittingen. All the friends we consulted 
wged us to accept it. To abandon our beloved and 
accustomed home seemed to us hard and painful as 
before, and almost insupportable to quit the track of 
"eltknown occupations, But our position had be- 


come extremely painful and humiliating. In this 
disposition of mind we obeyed the feeling of honour, 
and decided for the unconditional acceptance of the 
offer. On the 20th of October the formal vocation 
from the King was published at Hanover, nominating 
me professor and librarian, and my brother sub- 
librarian, with suitable salaries, which put an end to 
our continual anxiety about the means of subsistence, 
to which we were exposed in the Hessian service. 
We entered on our new offices in the beginning of 
1830, and I gave my first course of lectures, on the 
Legal Antiquities of Germany, in that summer. The 
duties of librarian are much more laborious than at 
Cassel, but they have their advantages, of which in 
time I shall become more sensible. The country 
round Géttingen is, indeed, not to be compared with 
that of Cassel, but the same stars are in the heaven 
above it, and God will help us onward. 

The narrative ends here; but the most inter- 
esting and important passage of the lives—or 
life, for it is one—of the brothers is to come. 
The same stars, indeed, look down upon this 
noble head, and the same God, in whom he 
trusted, has supported him in that far harder 
trial, for conscience sake, to which he and his 
brother were so soon called in their new abode. 

The glorious history of the seven Géttingen 
professors—the seven champions of law and 
liberty—is known to all Europe. 

We have not much sympathy with the reck- 
less émeutes of those hot-blooded political adven- 
turers, impatient of all order and all superiority, 
who risk nothing but lives, which they are 
arpa ready to jeopardize in the first brawl. 
But when men whose whole souls are steeped in 
the conservative elements,—family affection, 
love of country, respect for its rulers, attach- 
ment to law, order, and religion, to all the great 
saving traditions, human and divine,—resist 
authority, and renounce the security of subsis- 
tence so hardly attained, so justly valued, we 
may estimate what sort of authority that is, and 
of what temper are the true and noble hearts 
that suffer all it can inflict, rather than yield to it. 

On quitting Gottingen in 1837, the Brothers 
returned to Cassel, where they lived honoured 
and beloved,—surprising the world by the 
amount and the profundity of their labours. 
From this retirement they were called in 1841 
by the King of Prussia,—one of the first and 
most graceful acts of whose reign it was to place 
these illustrious men beyond the reach of fortune, 
and to give them an honourable position in his 
capital and chief university: an act more re- 
cently followed up by the appointment of their 
fellow martyr in the same cause, Dahlmann, to 
a chair at Bonn. 

The little memoir closes with an acknowledg- 
ment of the various honours conferred on the 
author by learned bodies, and a list of his works, 
introduced by the following words :— 

Before I state what has appeared in print from my 
pen, I must remark, that all my labours are either 
directly or indirectly devoted to researches into our 
ancient language, poetry, and laws. These studies 
may seem useless to many; to me they have always 
appeared a serious and dignified task, firmly and dis- 
tinctly connected with our common Fatherland, and 
calculated to foster the love of it. * * Another prin- 
ciple which I have constantly adhered to is, to esteem 
nothing trifling in these inquiries, but to use the 
small for the elucidation of the great; popular tra- 
ditions for the elucidation of written documents. 
The books in the following list marked with asterisks, 
I prepared and published in common with my brother 
William. Welived from our youth up in brotherly 
community of goods; money, books, and collectanea 
belonged to us in common, and it was natural to 
associate our labours. It was advantageous to both 
of us. If I might venture here to praise my brother, 
I could do so much better than anybody. 

These few and simple words will give the 
reader but a faint idea of this remarkable and 
touching family union, based upon a community 





of virtues and of pursuits,—a union, which the 


introduction of another element, which too often 
brings coldness and alienation, or at least indif- 
ference, between friends and brothers, has onl 
tended to cement. But this is a sanctuary which 
we have no right to enter, and can only reveren- 
tially contemplate on the threshold. 

The work of the Brothers Grimm best known 
to England is the ‘ Kinder und Hausmiirchen,’ 
so admirably translated by the late Mr. Edgar 
Taylor. The great works by Jacob Grimm 
known to nh som are the ‘ Deutsche Gram- 
matik,’ the ‘Deutsche Rechts Alterthiimer,’ and 
the ‘ Deutsche Mythologie,’ each a mine and a 
masterpiece. The crown and consummation of 
the whole—the German Dictionary—is in pro- 
gress. 





The Improvisatore : or, Life in Italy. From the 
Danish of Hans Christian Andersen. Trans- 
lated by Mary Howitt. 2 vols. 

(Second Notice.) 

Tue spell of the South—the potency of which 

*‘Age cannot wither, nor custom stale’—has 

drawn us back to this book. Nor do we imagine 

that any reader will object to have these dreary 

Spring-Winter days lit up by a few more pic- 

tures, instinct with life and glowing with sum- 

mer. What warmth, and motion, and music, 
are there, for instance, in the following chronicle 
of two days’ journey towards Naples :— 

“The vetturino will drive us to Cicero’s villa in 
Mola di Gaeta,’ said Federigo, ‘ it is the best hotel, and 
has a prospect which rivals that of Naples.’ The 
form of the hills was most beautiful, the vegetation 
most luxuriant; presently we rolled along an alley 
of tall laurels, and saw before us the hotel which 
Federigo had mentioned. The head-waiter stood 
ready with his napkin, and waited for us on the broad 
steps which were ornamented with busts and flowers. 
* Excellenza, is it you?’ exclaimed he, as he assisted 
a somewhat portly lady out of the carriage. I noticed 
her; her countenance was pretty, very pretty, and 
the jet-black eyes told me immediately that she was 
a Neapolitan. ‘ Ah, yes, it is I,’ replied she ; ‘here 
am I come with my waiting-woman as cicisbeo; that 
is my whole train—I have not a single man-servant 
with me. What do you think of my courage in 
travelling thus from Rome to Naples?’ She threw 
herself like an invalid on the sofa, supported her 
pretty cheek upon her round little hand, and began 
to study the list of eatables. ‘ Brodetto, cipollette, 
facioli. You know that I cannot bear soup, else I 
should have a figure like Castello dell’ Ovo. A little 
animelle dorate, and some fennel, is enough for me ; 
we must really dine again in Santa Agatha, Ah, now 
I breathe more freely,’ continued she, untying the 
strings of her cap, ‘ Now I feel my Neapolitan air 
blowing—bella Napoli !’ exclaimed she, hastily open- 
ing the door of the balcony, which looked on the sea, 
and spreading out her arms, she drank in great 
draughts of the fresh air. ‘Can we already see 
Naples? inquired I. ‘ Not yet,’ replied Federigo ; 
‘but Hesperia, Armida’s enchanted garden.” We 
went out into the balcony, which was built of stone, 
and looked out over the garden. What magnificence ! 
—tricher than fancy can create to itself! Below us 
was a wood of lemon and orange-trees which were 
overladen with fruit; the branches bent themselves 
down to the ground with their golden load ; cypresses 
gigantically tall as the poplars of the North of Italy, 
formed the boundary of the garden; they seemed 
doubly dark against the clear heaven-blue sea which 
stretched itself behind them, and dashed its waves 
above the remains of the baths and temples of 
antiquity, outside the low wall of the garden. Ships 
and boats, with great white sails, floated into the 
peaceful harbour, around which Gaeta, with its lofty 
buildings, stretches itself. A little mountain elevates 
itself above the city, and this is crowned with a ruin. 
My eye was dazzled with the great beauty of the 
scene. ‘Do you see Vesuvius ?How it smokes !” 
said Federigo, and pointed to the left, where the 
rocky coast elevated itself, like light clouds, which 
reposed upon the indescribably beautiful sea. With 
the soul of a child I gave myself up to the rich mag- 











nificence around me, and Federigo was as happy as 
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myself. We could not resist going below under the 
tall orange-trees, and I kissed the golden fruit which 
hung upon the branches ; took from the many which 
lay on the ground, and threw them like golden balls 
up in the air,and over the sulphur-blue lake. * * 
* What longings I had in my home ?’ said Federigo ; 
‘they are happier who have never seen Paradise, 
than they, who having seen it, are driven forth, never 
to return. My home is beautiful; Denmark is a 
flowery garden, which can measure itself with any 
thing on the other side the Alps; it has beech-woods 
and the sea. 
with heavenly? Italy is the land of imagination and 
beauty ; doubly happy are they who salute it for the 
second time!’ ” 

But the second day was even more intoxicat- 
ing than the first :— 

“ We were soon again seated in the carriage. The 
glass-windows were put down; we became all better 


acquainted as we apprvached our common goal— | 


Naples. Federigo wasenraptured with the picturesque 
groups which we met. Women, with red cloaks 
turned over their heads, rode past on asses, a young 
child at the breast, or sleeping with an elder one in 
the basket at their feet. A whole family rode upon 
one horse; the wife behind the husband, and 
rested her arm or her head against his shoulder and 
seemed to sleep; the man had before him his little 
boy, who sat and played withthe whip. It wassucha 
group as Pignelli has given in his bewutiful scenes out 
of the life of the people. The air was grey, it rained 
a little; we could neither see Vesuvius nor Capri. 
The corn stood juicy and green in the field under the 
tall fruit-trees and poplars, round which the vines 
enwreathed themselves. ‘Do you see,’ said the 
Signora, ‘our Campagna is a table well spread with 
bread, fruit, and wine ; and you will soon see our gay 
city and our swelling sea!’ Towards evening we 
approached it. The splendid Toledo street lay before 
us; it was really a corso. On every hand were 
illumined shops; tables which stood in the street, 
laden with oranges and figs, were lit up by lamps 
and gaily-coloured lanterns. The whole street, with 
its innumerable lights in the open air, looked like a 
stream sprinkled over with stars. On each side stood 


lofty houses, with balconies before every window, 
nay, often quite round the corner, and within these 
stood ladies and gentlemen, as if it were stilla merry 


carnival. One carriage passed another, and the horses 
slipped on the smooth slabs of lava with which the 
street was paved. Now a little cabriolet on two 
wheels came by ; from five to six people sat in the 
little carriage, ragged lads stood behind it,and beneath 
in the shaking net, lay quite snugly a half-naked 
lazzarone. i 
aud yet it went at a gallop. There was a fire kin- 
dled before a corner-house, before which lay two 
half-naked fellows, clad only in drawers, and with 
the vest fastened with one single button, who played 
at cards. Hand-organs and hurdygurdies were play- 


ing, all running one among another—soldiers, Greeks, 
Turks, English. I felt myself transported into quite 
another world ; a more southern life than that which 
I had known breathed around me. The Signora 
clapped her hands at the sight of her merry Naples. 
* Rome,’ she said, * was a grave beside her laughing 
city.’ 
the largest squares in Naples, which leads down to 
the sea, and the same noise and the same crowd met 
us here. Around us we saw illuminated theatres, on 
the outside of which were bright pictures, which 
represented the principal scenes of the pieces which 
were being performed within. Aloft, on a scaffold, 
stormed a Bajazzy family. The wife cried out tothe 
spectators ; the husband blew the trumpet, and the 


youngest son beat them both with a great riding-whip, | 


whilst a little horse stood upon its hind-legs in the 
back-scene, and read out of an open book. A man 
stood, and fought and sang in the midst of a crowd 
of sailors, who sat in a corner; he was an improvisa- 
tore. 
Orlando Furioso,as I was told ; his audience were 
applauding him just as we passed by. £ Monte 
Vesuvio !’ cried the Signora ; and I now saw at the 
end of the street, where the light-house stood, 
Vesuvius, lifting itself high in the air, and the fire- 
red lava, like a stream of blood, rolling down from 
its side, Above the crater hung a cloud, shining red 


But what is earthly beauty compared | 


| but wonderfully bright and clear :— 





| stretched themselves in the warm sand, their brown 
One single horse drew the whole crowd, | 


| priests in violet-coloured dresses went past us, singing 


| high above the city, stands a magnificently great con- 
ing, to which women were singing; all were scream- | 


We turned into the Largo del Castello, one of 


An old fellow read aloud out of a book, | 


from the reflected glow of the lava; but I could only 
see the whole for a moment. The carriage rolled 
away with us across the square to the Hotel Casa 
Tedesca. Close beside this stood a little puppet 
theatre, and a still smaller one was erected before it, 
where Punchinello made his merry leaps, peeped, 
twirled himself about, and made his funny speeches. 
Allaround was laughter. Only very few paid atten- 
tion to the monk who stood at the opposite corner, 
and preached from one of the projecting stone steps.” 


We have half a mind to extract Antonio’s re- | 


membered improvisation, when bidden by his 
enthusiastic audience to treat the ‘Fata Mor- 


gana,’ but there is so much poetry in his reali- | 
| ties, that we have no excuse for digressing to | 


what is merely imaginative. Vesuvius, Pompeii, 


| Poestum, the Marvellous Grotto Azurra, for a 


long time only fabulously known, till two young 
Germans, MM. Fries and Kopisch, dispelled 
the magic in 1831—all tempt us. And we stop 
at a scene less classical it may be, less fantastic, 


** How beautifully Salerno looked out from the sea, 
as, in the delicious morning hour, we sailed away 
from it. Six stout fellows pulled the oars. A little 
boy, handsome enough to be painted, sat at the 
helm: he was called Alphonso. The water was 
green as glass. The whole coast to the right seemed 
like magnificent hanging gardens, laid out by the 
bold Semiramis of fancy. The vast open caves lay 
like colonnades down in the sea, within which played 
the heavy billows. 
rock stood a castle, below whose turreted walls floated 
asmall cloud. We saw Minori and Majori; and, 
immediately afterwards, Amalfi, the birthplace of 
Masaniello and Flavio Giojas, the discoverer of the 
mariner’s compass, which looked forth from amidst 
green vineyards. * Along the shore, high up 
on the side of the mountain, hangs the city, with its 
white houses, with their flat, oriental roofs; higher 
still ascend the vineyards. One solitary pine-tree 
lifts up its green crown into the blue air, where, on 
the ridge of the mountain, the old castle with its 
encircling wall, serves as a couch for the clouds. 
The fisherman had to carry us through the surf from 
the boats to the land. Deep caves in the cliffs ex- 
tended even under the city ; into some of these the 
water flowed, others were empty. Boats lay beside 
them, in which played crowds of merry children, most 
of them only in a skirt or little jacket, which consti- 
tuted their whole clothing. Half-naked lazzaroni 


cowls pulled about their ears, this being their most 
important covering during their noon-day’s sleep. All 
the church-bells were ringing ; a procession of young 
psalms, A fresh garland of flowers hung around the 
picture which was fastened tothe cross. To the left, 


vent, just before a deep mountain-cave: this is the 
herberg for all strangers. Francesca was carried up 
in a litter; we others followed after, along the road 
cut in the rock, with the clear, blue sea lying deeply 
below us. We had now reached the gate of the 
convent, exactly opposite to which a deep cave gapes 
in the rock. Within this there were three crosses, 
on which were the Redeemer and the two thieves; 





| fully bright insects hummed around us, 


Upon the projecting point of | 





and above them, upon the stone of the rock, were 
kneeling angels in bright-coloured garments, and 
great white wings. No artistical work this, but all 
carved out of wood, and painted: but, nevertheless, | 
a pious, trusting heart breathed its own peculiar | 
beauty over the rudely formed images. * * We| 
arrived at the city, which lay, if I may so say, singu- | 
larly piled upon itself. Beside of it, the narrow | 
Ghetto in Rome would have been a Corso. The} 
streets were narrow passages between the tall houses, | 
and right through them. Now one comes through a | 
door into a long landing-place with small openings on 
the sides leading into dark chambers, then into a 
narrow lane between brick-work and walls of rock, 
steps up and steps down, a half-dark labyrinth of | 
dirty passages ; I often did not know whether it wasa | 
room or a lane in which we were. In most places | 
lamps were burning; and if it had not been 50 | 
although it was mid-day, it would have been dark as 

night. At length we breathed more freely. We 

stood upon a great brick-work bridge, which con- 


nected together two ridges of rock: the little 
below us was certainly the largest in the w 
city. Two girls were dancing there the sq 
and a little boy, entirely naked, beautifully fq 
and with brown limbs, stood looking on, like a litt 
Cupid. Here, they told me, it never freezes, "Tie 
severest cold Amalfi has known for many 
has been eight degrees above zero. Close } 
the little tower, upon the projecting platform 
rock from which is to be seen the lovely 
Minori and Majori, a little serpentine path inds 
between aloes and myrtles: and, following it, 
were soon overshadowed by the lofty arch of en 
ing vines. We felt a burning thirst, and 
onwards towards a little white dwelling} 
which, at the end of the vineyard, invited ua, 
it were so kindly from among the fresh green. The 
mild, warm air was filled with fragrance, andb 

We st 
before the house, which was highly picture 
There had been built into the wall, by way of omg: 
ment, some marble capitals, and a beautifully ei 
selied arm and foot, which had Keen found ag 
the rubbish. Upon the roof even was a charmi 
garden of oranges and luxurious twining pla 
which, like a curtain of green velvet, hung downe 
the wall; in the front blossomed a wilderness 
monthly roses. Two lovely little girls, of from sig 
seven years old, played and wore garlands; but the 
most beautiful, however, was a young woman with 
white linen cloth on her head, who came to meet 
from the door !” 


One gloomier picture must be given to 
stantiate Herr Andersen’s claim to mastery ove 
the darker colours of the palette. Nothing # 
vague and undecided in his pages :—every to 
tells: and this, as all will agree, who have ev 
tried their hands at definition or description, is® 
notable merit. It is enough to premise that 
‘‘ Improvisatore”’ sorely wounded to the hear 
was travelling from Rome towards Venice :—) 

“ We drove past Monte Soracte, across the moun 
tains, to the narrow Nepi. It wasa bright moonlj 
evening. A monk was preaching before the dooral 
the hotel: the crowd repeated his Viva Santa M 
and followed him, singing through the streets. 7 
crowd of people carried me along with them, 
old aqueduct, with its thick, twining plants, and 
dark olive-groves around, formed a dark piel 
which corresponded to my state of mind. Ip 
through the gate by which I had entered. Just 
side of this lay the vast ruins of a castle or con 
the broad highroad running through its dilapid 
halls, a little path turned from the main-road, 
led into the midst of them ; ivy and maiden'’s 
grew dependingly from the walls of the solitary cell 
I entered into a large hall; tall grass grew abovethe 
rubbish and the overthrown capitals, enwreathing 
vine-shoots moved their broad leaves through &® 
great Gothic windows, where now were only 
remains of loosely hanging painted glass. Aloft, 
upon the walls, grew bushes and hedges; the beams 
of the moon fell upon a fresco-painting of Salt 
Sebastian. who stood bleeding, and picrced with @ 
arrow. Deep organ-tones resounded, as it seemed, 
continuously through the hall ; I followed the sounds 
and, passing out through a narrow door, found mp 
self among myrtle hedges and luxuriant vine-leave 
close to a perpendicular descent of great dé 
down which a waterfall was precipitated, foam 
white, in the clear moonlight. The whole ro 
scene would have surprised any mind, yet 
my distress would have allowed it to slide out of my 
memory, had not that which I saw further imp 
it painfully, deeply into my heart. I followed the 
narrow, almost overgrown path, close to the aby’ 
towards the broad highway. Close beside me, fi® 
over the lofty, white wall, upon which the moonw# 


| shining, stared three pale heads, behind an iron gra 


ing, the heads of three executed robbers, which, a 
Rome, on the Porta del Angelo, were placed in 108 
cages, to serve as a terror and warning to others 
There was to me nothing terrible in them. In earliet 
days, the sight would have driven me away hence ; but 
suffering makes philosophers. ‘The bold head, whieh 
had been occupied by thoughts of death and plunder, 
the mountain's daring eagle was now a silent, cape 
bird, which sat quietly and rationally in its cages 
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+ eoned birds. I stepped up quite close to 
ee they bed certainly we placed there within 
these very few days, every feature was still recogniz- 
able. But, as I gazed on the middle one, my pulse beat 
stronger ; it was the head of an old woman! The 
skin was yellow-brown, the eyes half open, the long 
gilver-white hair, which hung through the grating 
waved in the wind. My eye fell upon the stone 
tablet in the wall, where according to old custom, the 
rime of the executed were engraved. 
Here stood ‘Fulvia.” I saw also the name of her 
native city, ‘Frascati; and, agitated to the very 
depths of my soul, I stepped back a few paces. 

Very striking too, of its more melancholy 
kind, is Antonio's first glimpse of Venice. He 
saw in it not the enchanted City we know, but 
the home of ‘the songless gondolier,’ and the 
haunt of dark and pompous phantoms of ‘ the 
long line of the dead Doges.’ But it was from 


name and c 


the window of the Mocenigo’ palace that Byron 
bestowed on Moore his well-known caution— 
and “ Don’t be poetical”! is sometimes a warn- 
ing as needful to critics as to boon companions. 
Restraining ourselves, then, from further quota- 
tion, we will here part company with our pleasant 


guide. 





On the History and Art of Warming and Ven- 
tilating Rooms, Buildings, §c.; with Notices 
of the Progress of Personal and Fireside 
Comfort, and of the Management of Fuel, Se. 
2 vols. 3y Walter Bernan. 

(Third Notice.] 
Sixce Stuart’s ‘ Anecdotes of the Steam Engine’ 
there has been nosuch bit of delicious mechani- 
cal gossip as this little book of Mr. Bernan, and 
it is most welcome at a season when the vagaries 
of our froward climate have reduced us almost 
to despair of everything but fireside comfort— 
and even that is scarce enough. For six months 
or more every year, we must depend much 
more on the resources of Science and the prac- 
tical Arts for our health and comfort than on 
the natural climate—in short, we must create 
our climate. ‘To help us to the means of 
doing this appears to be one of the objects of 
these little volumes, in which, as we have shown, 
are collected a multitude of expedients of all 
times and nations, collected with research, se- 
lected with judgment, and skilfully arranged and 
described. The interest with which one reads 

is sustained and continuous, and you devour a 

two-volume inventory of stoves, grates and ovens, 

with the voracity of a parish schoolboy, and then 

—ask for more! 

Two impressions are left on the reader by 
the perusal—first, how much our general health 
and social comfort have advanced since the old 
days of the oaken hall and festive board, when 
the wind howled through the chinks of windows 
and doors, and the faggot smoke gave a genial 
warmth only by the diffusion of an intolerable 
smoke ;—and the next impression is, how little we 
have realized, even with all our pretensions to 
refinement and ingenuity, the application of 
known principles and old expedients, to points 
Which so intimately concern our dearest interests 
as the maintenance of ourselves and our families 
in a condition of sound physical action, a state 
of body essential to the free normal develope- 
ment of the mind. We starve, even in front of 
toasting fires; we contract rheumatism and 
colds in the warmest rooms; we have warm 
heads and cold feet; we roast our faces and 
chill our backs ; we suffocate ourselves in close 
rooms, or sit in chilly draughts, and for want of 
a little knowledge expend a vast quantity of 
coal in producing a great deal of discomfort and 
even disease. With the richest coal mines in 
Europe, we are the worst warmed among the 
nations of the North. 

Let us take a single instance—the walls of 





| attic. 
fait accompli. 


our finest houses are proverbially cold even 


when the fire-side of the apartment is intoler- 
ably hot. For this evil it appears that the 
Romans had provided a perfect cure. That 
part of the walls, which we now leave vacant 
between the outer walls and the plaister they 
connected by a species of hollow tiles into a 


complete coating of cells, filled by a current of 


warm air rising up to the ceiling, or sometimes 
not so high. Such an arrangement in modern 
houses would be easy and inexpensive if it were 
common—although if an individual were to 
attempt it, in a single case, the necessary pre- 
parations would be too expensive to allow its 
adoption. This, however, is only one out of a 
great multitude of hints which the reader of 


this little book who skims its pages with a prac- | 
| to be removed. 


tical eye will readily select. 

It will perhaps be attributed to these pleasant 
little volumes as a fault, that they are too 
full of plans and expedients—that the unlearned 
reader gets to the end of them with certainly a 
pleasant consciousness of having been very 
agreeably occupied, of having examined a mul- 
titude of plans, every one of which had some- 
thing or other to recommend it, but without 
finding the means of enabling him to select 
that which is most perfect and most suited to 
the reader’s immediate use. Our reader perhaps 
is going to build his house or make an addition 
thereto; and he asks whether he is to heat it by 
water, by air, by stoves or by open fires, and on 
what grounds to make his selection. Or his 
house may be already built, and he may merely 
want to render it more comfortable; or his single 
little apartment is to be rendered more snug 
and cozy, and to make it so he reads this book. 
He reads to the end—and finds himself more at 
a loss than when he began, as to how he shall 
create for himself, in his winter apartinents, the 
genial climate of “ soft summer.” In sympathy 
with those of our readers who are thus cireum- 
stanced—left as we ourselves have so often been, 
at once to broil over a scorching fire and 
shiver in the chilling draught, sitting as it 
were with a volcano before and an iceberg 
behind—we will endeavour to lend our 
sistance in making such a selection from the 
various expedients which modern science pre- 
sents, as may give the suffering the comfort they 
seek. 

We shall begin then, gentle reader, by sup- 


Pposing that you are already in possession of a 


house of the ordinary construction—nceither very 
good nor very bad—a few smoky chimneys, a 
moderate degree of closeness in the windows— 
register stoves which shut.tolerably well to keep 
out back smoke when not in use. That you 
burn the usual quantity of coal, like a cheerful 
fire, and yet find the atmosphere of your house, 
with all these usual appliances, subject to all 
the inconvenience usual in this wretched 
climate. That you long for the genial climate of 
a southern sky, and wish to enjoy it at least 
during the few hours in which you can remain 
within the four walls of your home. 

Well then, let us set about the task, and see 
whether we cannot, by help of Mr. Bernan’s 
book, create for ourselves this little domestic 
elysium—let us take up, for example, Pliny’s 
villa—but your house isin Grosvenor-place, is it 
not? length on the front 24 feet, depth 45, and 
height 70; that will not do for Pliny’s villa—be- 
sides, itisalready built with asunk story, a ground 
floor, first floor, two bed-room floors, and an 
So that being there, we must take it as a 


Bernan’s collection, adequate tosecure the com- 
fort and therewith the health of a common 
London house. 

You may, Mr. Bernan tells you, make an 





as- | 


| fire, and had to fancy yourself warm ; now you 


Let us begin then, and try | 
| whether a system may not be culled out of Mr. 





artificial climate, genial and uniform—let us see 
how—first, if you can put double windows on all 
the house. The removal of the duty on glass 
will help you in this; you will keep out the cold 
air, and diminish the chill of the glass of your 
rooms—to this first expedient, we presume there 
can be no objection but the cost—and they may 
be outside. If this be too expensive, you may 
stop all the joints of the windows with care and 
paste them over with paper, and so close up 
every crevice, which will unquestionably keep 
out many a stream of chilling air. You are next 
to add to the double windows, double doors, at 
such a distance that the inner door shall always 
shut before the outer opens—these doors are ‘to 
fit very tight, and so the draught of cold air from 
the door, a second great source of discomfort, is 
When this may be troublesome 
or inconvenient, a curtain over each door as over 
a window, to draw up and let down as you pass 
in or out will effectively impede the draughts and 
exclude the cold. 

There is one point, however, for which it is 
essential to provide before we can proceed 
further. We have got now a warm and air-tight 
house—but, alas, it will inevitably smoke—it is 
too tight—before smoke can get up the chimney, 
air must enter the room to fill its place, and if it 
can enter nowhere else, it will even come down 
the chimney on purpose. Here then is your di- 
lemma—warm apartments, but full of smoke. 
You have now your alternative—smoke or open 
doors and windows; but you ask, Is it to be the 
very doors and windows I have had so much 
trouble in closing up, that I am now to open? 
That would be absurd! So indeed it would, but 
we have another remedy, we are not hemmed 
in to that just yet. 

Dr. Arnott has a cure for the complaint— 
“read my book”—‘ use my stove’’—sell these 
open grates and close up the chimneys which 


| let in the smoke, and place an Arnott’s stove in 
| every room; this is your next step. Mr. Bernan 


also has his cure for you—discard your open 
fire-place and take to Dutch stoves, and so you 
get rid of smoke, of fire-places, and of visible 
fires altogether. Formerly you looked on a bright 


are to look on a black stove and fancy it a cheer- 
ful fire. So much for the first step, and now 


} you are rid of smoke, and may keep both your 


double windows and your doors as air-tight as 
you please. The stove will have the air required 


| to fed itself, brought in by a separate pipe 


through ‘holes in the wall.’’ You are now safe 


| from the cold and draughts, but you have lost 
| several things—you have lost the power of sit- 
| ting over your cheerful fire. The family hearth 


is gone; moreover you are likely to be suffocated 


| for want of fresh air—the genial circulation of 


a changing atmosphere is now impossible. But 
ingenuity is not yet exhausted, we have only 
got to the beginning of a new and fertile subject 
—a science with a name now opens to us its 
resources—its name is—ventilation. Under this 
formidable title, we are to recognize a very 
homely maxim, that you should admit the fresh 
air and eject the foul as rapidly through the 
room, as you do through your lungs and the 
pores of the skin. And for this end, you are 
provided with a system of pipes, conducting and 
circulating tubes so intricate and so full of con- 
trivance, that you must take care not to get 
bewildered. First, you must have a pipe to 
bring pure air into the room, then of course 
another to take it out. The first half is done for 
you by the same pipe which feeds your stove, 
for it will also bring to that stove a quantity of 
cold fresh air, which, being discharged into and 
around the stove, may feed both you and it. In 
like manner, a pipe may be carried along the 
flue of the chimney to draw off the hot air from 
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the room, so that by valves, one upon the supply- | : 


pipe of the stove, and one upon the supply-pipe of 
the apartment, all may be so arranged as to suit 
your wish and temper your atmosphere. You 
are now warmed, and you are also ventilated, 
at least to a certain measure. 


But as yet you have not reached the end. 
Your face will be dry—your complexion flushed 
—your skin and your stomach will get out of 
sorts ; you will become liable to fretting, angry 
fits, &c.if you do not keep a plate of hot water on 
the top of the stove. This is the end: so now 
— if you keep the steam well up, regulate the 
valves properly, have the coals steadily supplied 
to the stoves, the eduction and induction valves 
in good order, the diameters of the pipes well 
proportioned, and the double doors not too fre- 
quently opened, and carefully shut, you will get 
on tolerably, and you may be thankful and take 
ee comfort and ease, i. e. if ease you find it to 

ook after all this machinery,—and comfort to 
shut out the sight of a winter’s fireside ! 


Gentle reader, we have tired you. but we 
had tired ourselves first, for we did all this, and 
now we wish to save you from doing the like, 
and having to undo it all,—as undo it you ought, 
—for all the doctors and books in the world 
should never persuade an Englishman to give 
up the comforts of a bright hearth for a dismal 
Dutch stove, even under the disguise ingeniously 
contrived by a most scientific Dr. Arnott, and 
eloquently commended by an insinuating Mr. 
Bernan. Fires we must have, and will have. 
An open fire is not only cheerful, but it is beau- 
tiful and it is healthful. It gives a salutary circula- 
tion to the air of a room ; it secures ventilation, 
and has many other advantages which nothing 
else can command. We like it, and we will have 
it. It may be stubbornness, but it is settled, and 
must be—at least, in England. 


The problem, therefore, with an Englishman 
is, not that he turn Dutchman, and sit over this 
dismal stove, but simply how to make his fireside 
comfortable—how to remove its inconveniences, 
grave and admitted disadvantages, without sa- 
crificing any of its advantages? 

One great advantage an open fire certainly 
has over other methods, such as hot-water pipes 
and hot-air stoves, is the facility with which it 
supplies in the same apartment an agreeable 
variety of temperature and climate. No two 
— ever want to have the same degree of 

eat inanyroom. If it be filled with heated 
air at 70°, some one will find it too hot, and another 
too cold; men will never agree on this point, 
nor should they. Dr. Reid thinks Members of 
Parliament unreasonable, because they will not 
fix on some one agreeable temperature, and 
always haveit. The weather king might as well 
ask the country farmers to settle on the best kind 
of weather, that he might give it them. What 
is good for one is bad for the rest. One, when 
he enters the room, has his pulse at 75, and 
another at 60: one has been riding, the other 
has driven down to the house quite cold. It is 
the Doctor who is unreasonable, and not the 
members. If he really proposes to make a cli- 
mate, it should have degrees: there should be 
zones—torrid for the Ministers, temperate for 
Whigs, and freezing for the red-hot Radical, so 
that each should choose his seat according to his 
taste and temperature. Now, it is just such a 
series of zones with which a cheerful fire pre- 
sents you. You enter warm, and sit away from 
the fire; when you are cool, you draw nearer: 
you have the power to choose, and the choice is 
easy, the change immediate, the machinery cer- 
tain and simple,—you move your chair, and it 
is done. 

But now for the other side of the question : 
the pests of the fire-place,—the smoky chimney 





and the cold draughts; getrid of them, and the 
English fireside is perfect: get rid of them we 
must—and shall. They generally go together, 
or if not, are at least the A omar & af ~. Scylla 
and Charybdis of the hearth. 
of both. 

We have seen already how, by double doors 
and windows, and by pasting over and stopping 
up every crevice, you may keep out the draughts 
of cold air and leave nochinks. The air having 
thus no entrance but by the chimney, down it 
comes, and smoke with it. This expedient, then, 
will not do. 

In short, we must begin with this simple 
truth,—that air must and will find access into 
your house, and smoke outof it, both or neither: 
each is the other’s cause and its effect. The hot 
air draws in the cold,—the cold air drives the 
hot up the chimney. The air, therefore, must 
have free ingress and free egress; and we must 
therefore make up our minds to the necessity, 
and provide for it. 

Let us now return with this clear conviction to 
yourown house, gentle reader, in Grosvenor Place, 
and see what can be done for it. Begin, then, 
with this axiom, that the air must have free 
access into your house; and the only remaining 
question is, where? You may choose where, 
but you must somewhere. Now, letus see where. 
On the lowest floor or ground floor will be the 
best if you can; and you must not only admit 
the air into your house, but provide a room for 
its reception—and it must meet a warm recep- 
tion, if we would deal wisely with it; you must 
provide a chamber for it—small, it may be,—a 
room or closet with a window and a door, six 
feet square, or so, but larger if you please. And 
here must be a stove—a good large stove,—or 
Dutch, or Arnott’s, or Sylvester’s, but a good 
large stove. Be sure you have it large, for you 
can make it small by feeding less the fire,—say 
three fect square and six feet high. The fuel 
should be cased in fire-brick, and the stove 
should not be made very hot, never in any case 
approaching to red heat. The whole top of the 
stove should be covered with earthen pans of 
water, and the room should have a window— 
of course to open or to shut at any given degree 
—and a door adjustable to stand at any given 
degree a-jar. 


We must get rid 





Now, as draughts you must have, let them all 
be here; keep this window open, and this door 
a-jar, till all the air shall enter that desires, anc 
you will have one draught instead of many; 
and the air which comes out of this chamber 
will be warm, instead of cold: that’s all; draughts 
of warm air, instead of cold. 

| 


And that’s enough; enough for the comfort | 
of your house; yet mark,—not enough to warm | 
it; only enough to prevent all cold draughts. | 
But this it does effectually ; for observe, the air | 
has not of itself any particular wish to force | 
itself through narrow chinks and crevices of win- 
dows, floors, or walls. It prefers an open win- 
dow or an open door greatly ; and only give it 
admission and a warm reception, as we have 
arranged, and you may hold a candle at the 
chink of any window, and never see the flame 
flicker. 

You may dispense now with your double win- 
dowsand your pasted crevicesand curtained doors 
—your house is full of air and cannot be fuller. 
And the smoke will ascend freely, and the fire 
burn bright and cheerful on the hearth. It may 
be well to have double windows and double 
doors on the outer halls—but all the rest of the 
doors may, and indeed ought to be open at the 
bottom, to allow free circulation of the warmed 
air throughout the house. 


And now, be it carefully noted that this air 
should not be hot. The coolest temperature 





that may be agreeable, should be iven to the 
air on its entrance—all the rest should be 

by the open fire—you will thus have all the 
variety of temperature in a room that any one 
can desire. For ventilation—there is no venti- 
lation like that of an open fire. Perhaps the 
only desirable addition is a simple valve in the 
opening of the grate to regulate the draugh, 
at will. So much then for the house in Gros. 
venor Place—a comfort such as perhaps all oy 
readers are not fortunate enough to enjoy, 

Perhaps our reader is a bachelor, and Tejoices 
in but one suite of apartments or a single floor 
happy man! the fewer wants the greater wealth! 
A sitting room, a bed-room, dressing-room, and 
closet, are all he has, but wants them warm. He 
must give up his closet absolutely, to the air 
here he may place his Arnott’s stove, a good | 
stove, large enough to make this little closetingyt 
ferably hot. His window must give access to the 
air, and by the door a-jar he must decide from 
time to time how much shall enter. Thus with 
his usual fire, but less abundant, he may enjoy 
warmth, fresh air, and comfort ;—with his 
draughts of air, but fresh and warm, not cold 
and piercing—moistened by the pans of wateron 
the stove. 

Such is the mystery of warming, ventilating, 
—— climatizing, curing smoking chin. 
neys, and cold draughts—all in one—simplez 
munditiis. This is our improvement on our 
good author’s doctrines—our moral from his 
tale :—verbum sat sapienti. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Kork, Liban (Gojam), May 28th, 1844. 

There are two sorts of houses used in Abyssinia, 
the Bet% négus, or round house, and the Sakala, 
whose ground-plan is an oblong square. The latter 
would seem to be imported from Yemen; for Nie- 
buhr’s plate of his reception by the Imam of Sana’ 
gives an accurate idea of an Abyssine sakala. But 
the bet% négus is essentially of Ethiopic origin, for it 
formsthegreat majority of dwellings, from the Takizay, 
jn14° north latitude, to Gobo, under the 5th parallel. 
It is essentially a Chamitic feature, if we may believe 
the tradition universal amongst Abyssines, that they 
are descended from Noah's. second son. As the 
founder of the Pyramids, all Ethiopians, whether 
Abyssines, Galla, Sodama, or Dawro, maintain that 
the interior of man’s dwelling ought to be dark, and 
sunshine is looked on as a disgrace when falling on a 
table or couch. Almost all the modern churches of 
Abyssinia are beta négus, as if the unconscious nation 
wasrelapsing intoits primeval ways; but whenthe kings 
of Axum coined their own money, carried the tide of 
conquest down to the mouths of the Maraband An- 
siba, or sent the sons of Tégray to wage war against 
their Himyaric (?) forefathers, when Yared wrote his 
sacred music and lives of holy men, when Takla 
Haymanot planted the Cross in Damot, and _per- 
suaded King Ytbarék to resign his crown, the pre- 
vailing taste was certainly for the sakala, as the stone 
house at Abba Asfe, the ruins near Maryam Wagay- 
ro, the foundation of the Axum temple, and the 
church of Abba Garima abundantly prove. Indeed, 
the oblong church of Kirkos, in the isle of Tsana, 
and that of Daga Astifanos, founded by Zar-a Yadgob, 
in the same lake, and towards the beginning of the 
15th century, show that a love for the classical sakala 
continued long after the decline of Ethiopian literature 
and political importance. 

I was unconsciously led into this retrospect on 
Abyssine architecture by examining, in this straggling 
hamlet of Liban, an enormous conical roof of straw, 
evidently invented for a bet& négus, but stuck over a 
sakala built of unburnt bricks, mixed with ¢ef straw. 
As this species of mansion is the ne plus ultra of the 
now-a-days architects in Abyssinia, I subjoin a ground 
plan. 


D D, side openings without doors. 0, principal 
entrance, with long folding doors of single planks of 
wanza, hewn, for want of a saw, with an axe, so as to 


make only one plank from a whole tree. B B, 
side passages for servants, communicating with the 
alga, or throne, in A, where the master sits, while the 
guests arrange themselves on the ground in F, and 
the servants stand near the doors. C O, raised 
tats of bricks, open to daylight, (a very unusual 
thing in Abyssinia). The roof isrepresented by the 
dotted lines, and is formed of krohaha (a kind of bam- 
boo) and reeds, 
Such is the adiirash, or mansion house of Cheranit 
Fanta, one of the richest landholders in Lib&n. 
ame spoke loudly of his subterranean treasures of 
White ¢ef, of his thirty jars of Liban wine, and his 
tore of honey, sufficient, if brought to the Basso 
market, to purchase twenty oxen. Whether Dadjach 
roo, actuated by the same feelings as Louis XIV. 
‘owards Fouquet, disliked this display of wealth in a 
subject, or whether his soldierlike taste for plunder 
= him a longing for the “ good things” of Cherainat 
inta, is a question which I will not venture to solve, 





as the quidnuncs of Gojam are still canvassing the 
point. Suffice it to say, that the wine was dispatched 
in two days, and the honey was improving into mead 
when I arrived on the 27th inst., just in time to par- 
take of the D&aj-azmach’s repast. A leathern ewer 
(I know not what to call it in English), manufactured 
in Ware Himano, was first handed round, each guest 
letting the water fall on the ground beside him as he 
washed his hands. A youth next appeared, carrying 
on his head a basket, covered with red cloth, which 
being removed, disclosed a conical straw lid, sewed 
after the fashion of our sailors’ hats. This bread- 
basket, a cylinder with its bottom half way up, con- 
tained forty or fifty loaves of tef bread, the upper 
ones—brown or black—being removed to show the 
way to the white tef underneath. These leaves (I 
dare not call them loaves), generally two feet broad, 
and a quarter of an inch thick in the middle, are pre- 
pared by fermenting in water tef flour, previously 
heated, for a very small one-loaf oven, where the 
paste is poured, not put. Three minutes are sufficient 
to bake them in the best style, and the meat, or shéro, 
is rolled up in these flabby loaves, so that a Gondir 
poet not inaptly called them “meat shrouds.” The 
sauce appeared next, in a pot or plate, as you like 
best, for it still boiled in the broad-bottomed vessel 
it was cooked in. This was the inexpressible shiro, 
prepared by grinding beans, or garavansos, with a 
sprinkling of onions or black pepper. This powder 
is boiled for a few minutes with water and butter, and 
is generally thick and yellow, like over-saffroned 
cream. The assalafee, or serving man, who keeps 
always his head shaved for the sake of cleanliness, 
then washed his hands with extraordinary care, and 
tearing a bread-leaf asunder, dipped it into the shéro 
for the cook, a female, who always tastes beforehand, 
for fear of poison. The eaujer servant, who holds in 
Abyssinia the same high rank that he formerly did 
in our Christian courts of Europe, proceeded with 
all possible speed to roll up in bits of bread-leaf small 
bits, previously soaked in shéro. These scrolls he 
handed round briskly, holding, when unemployed, 
his hands on high like puppets, and rubbing, when 
necessary, his nose or other features with the upper 


parts of his arms, for his hands were besmeared with | 
A “second sauce,”’ as the natives call it, of | 
meat cut in ropes, and then boiled, was next handed | ¥*! » t is p 

priest and dabtara, who called it enthusiastically, the 
| } 


shoro. 


in and served about in the customary tef shrouds. 
The Galla and Sidama, like their relations, the 

Cophts, generally drink something strong before 

beginning to eat, but the Abyssines, as in Bruce's 


time, prefer the old English fashion of after-potations. | 
Cherinat Fanta’s mead was poured from large jars, | 


capped with dirty cotton cloth, and served in very 
long-necked green glass phials. The échauson, after 


giving the mead phial, received in the hollow of his | . 
| royal ears, an ornament of early days, now only to 


hand at least the contents of its neck, and drank it 
first, to show that all was right. These phials were 
returned half full, and emptied by the standing 
menials either in their hands or pouring ata distance 
from above. A random conversation now began, on 
the usual topics of horses and warfare, when Dajach 


Biroo, who, like Ras Aly when I was received by him, | 


was seated on the ground in a corner,—his back 
against the wall, and his legs stretched under his toge, 
on a prepared cowskin, ordered his guns to be brought. 
One of these was a magnificent Damascus barrel, 
with a “bismillah” beautifully embossed on it. A 
carpenter was called to make a stock, and set to work 
on the ground beside us, cutting up his wanza wood 
with tools of the most simple description, and clasping 
between his legs a phial of mead, by way of encou- 
ragement, I suppose. 


There was now a rush among the attendants, who | 
cleared the doorway, and disclosed to our view, in the | 


broad sunshine, a cloth held up by a turbaned priest 
and a schoolboy clad in greasy leather. It looked like 
an English electioneering placard, but D. Biroo 
being informed that it was his own historical portrait, 
it was uncovered, and greeted by a rapturous murmur 
of applause. 

I have had the good fortune to receive here, on 
my return from Great Damot, several numbers of 
the Atheneum; and, seeing that you are very par- 
ticular in announcing new works of Art from Paris 
and Munich, I feel bound to talk in the same way 
about what painting achieves in Abyssinia. 

Herodotus tells us that the Ancient Egyptians 
were descended from an emigration of Upper Ethi- 








opians, and I have found in Goudrou a singular con- 
firmation of this in a cave sided by natural obelisks, 
giving an exact prototype of an Egyptian temple. 
The Sidama, in their ultima Thule, preserve still the 
sacred fire, although but a spark, in carving their 
wooden tables, chairs, and door-pieces. In Abyssinia, 
fragments of stone carvings in the church of Abba 
Penteleon, formerly a heathen temple, reminded me 
of our Middle-Age church tracery ; and the wooden 
church of Abba Garima, built before the 14th 
century, 
May well a painter's hand require 
To give it all its native fire,— 

for I can compare it to no species of architecture that 
I have seen elsewhere. The far-famed churches o 
Lalibala are paltry copies of Grecian and Byzantine 
models ; and the ruins of Maryam Wagayro and 
Manna, in Bagemidr, were probably erected before 
sculpture was dreamed of. It would seem that an 
Iconoclastic missionary preached Christianity in these 
remote regions ; for, with the exception of a few 
Portuguese stone-cuttings, there are no Christian 
sculptured imitations of animated Nature: but the 
taste for moulding is as national as in the days of Sesos- 
tris, and finds a vent on church door-posts, and in 
carving the ¢abot, or wooden tablets for saying mass. 
Theseare often elaborately, and sometimes exquisitely 
ornamented, but only in fanciful design, without a 
single attempt to copy Nature. Painting, although 
more generally practised and purely historical, is in 
a poorer state, from being fettered by established 
prejudices, more fatal to its progress here than any 
school mannerism in Europe. The great majority of 
pictures are in churches and in church books, although 
King Sahli Dingil, himself an artist, and still more 
recently, Ytege Manan, have got a profusion of 
gaudy figures painted within their dark dwellings. In 
an old house in Gondar, I have likewise discovered 
an apartment painted in fresco, under the Kuaraiia, 
and giving a local idea of the state of feeling under 
Ytege Mantooab better than any page of the immor- 
tal Bruce. Not that the Abyssines want feeling or 
taste ; fora Christ's Head with the crown of thorns, 
painted, most probably, by an Italian artist, is daily 
extolled and kissed by the inhabitants of Gondar, 
and a delicate water-colour portrait of a young lady, 
which I brought to the same town, was praised by 


vision of an angel. But what cramps progress is, an 
innate and invincible respect for traditional forms 
and features, so imperiously handed down from sire 
to son, that a Book of Psalms “ illustrated” in the 
fourteenth century, and the earliest painting I have 
found, represents King David exactly like a King 
Yason or a King Takla Haymanot, with the trifling 
addition of a highly-wrought skewer stuck across his 


be found amongst the wretched Gimant. From the 
many analogies existing between Cophts and Upper 
Ethiopians, it may fairly be interred, that the same- 
ness of feature pervading Egyptian sculpture, from 
the first to the latest Pharaoh, was not a Hieratic 
precept, but a consequence of tyrant custom, which 
had shackled down painting until it became a mere 
hieroglyphic. 

All these defects were prominent in the portrait of 
D&aj-azmach Biroo. Instead of the young, active, 
large-boned soldier who holds his kingdom at the 
point of his sword, in place of the features of smut- 
ted bistre,the prevailing hue in Abyssinia, and therest- 
less mien of the Ethiopian hero, ever busy at some- 
thing, even when reposing on his throne, the painter 
has drawn out a young, fat, delicate, cream-coloured 
petit-maitre, sitting on his charger as i »veably as 
the Colossus of Rhodes striding over th® ocean. 

Although D. Biroo bears the most spotless shield 
in Ethiopia, yet he has grown in strife like a flood 
nurtured by tempests, and his bald crown and sunken 
eye bear wide testimony to the wear and tear of 
constant war. Yet the painter crowned him with a 
forest of bushy hair, and gave him those won- 
derfully large eyes so characteristic of the Gurage 
race, and which certainly give an expression of 
placid majesty to the features of D. Goshoo and of 
Gaesharoch, King of Kafa. The horse was the eternal 
Abyssine brute, with spindle legs, and spreading 
hoofs ; and a pygmy sharpshooter on the foreground, 
yet smaller than anything else, was levelling his heavy 
matchlock at a group of Galla, bedizened in light red 
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flesh-colour, which is the acmé of actual Abyssine 
beauty, and, like the principal figure, seen in front, 
to show that they are honourable enemies; for devils, 
imps and wicked geniuses are always represented in 
side face. The composition was crowded with epi- 
sodes, like the woman in Poussin’s ‘Christ before 
Pilate, —viz. above, an angel reading an appropriate 
Psalm, another offering a sword to the prancing Daj- 
azmach, &c., besides sundry Ethiopic inscriptions, 
which were read aloud by the delighted courtiers. 

Few travellers are modest enough to refrain from 
passing judgment on works of Art. I therefore had 
begun to criticise in my best Amhariia, when a Go- 
jam warrior at my elbow told me that I had better 
hold my tongue, seeing that I belonged neither to 
the class of clever people who paint pictures, nor to 
that of the wealthy who pay for them. “ Whata 
magnificent mane he has given to my horse,’”’ said 
D. Biroo, and my attention was called to a piece of 
black ground, without shade, tint, or division, as stiff 
and as primitive as the Sphynx’s head-dress. Sundry 
other commentaries were made by the bystanders, all 
expressing the most unqualified praise. The author 
of all this fracas was standing in a corner, with his 
toga girded in the most respectful style, his knees half 
bent, his hands clasped together, and his eyes lost in 
mid air, evidently in an ecstacy of delight, like the 
praying child sketched by a Cornelius or an Overbeck. 
Poor happy devil! he had no long-nailed critic or 
taunting connoisseur to jerk him down to his senses, 
—no sturdy Atheneum, bent on telling those very dis- 
agreeable little truths about taste, feeling, nature, and 
the like impertinent trifles. No: the crowd applauded, 
and all was glory. I really envied this thorough-felt 
happiness. If I have travelled for pleasure, I cer- 
tainly have known less, even when crossing the White 
Nile on a suspension-bridge, twenty miles below its 
sacred source: but if I am wandering for praise, I 
can find nowhere the unanimity of applause which 
greeted, on his first appearance in the court of Kork, 
this Equinoctial Raffaele. 

But all sunshine has its shadow. I this morning 
sent for Gabri Giorgis the painter, He was wan and 
dejected. “I am a wayziro of the royal blood,” said 
he; “ you know that it would be derogatory to Solo- 
mon’s illustrious line to engage in any mechanical 
profession, and since the sins of our forefathers have 
torn the sceptre from them, we have no resource 
against starving but in the liberal arts: i.e. lawyer's 

_ practice, sculpturing tabots, painting, and (!) mat- 
making. I see you are a genuine connoisseur, or 
you would never have inquired after me. The rulers 
of now-a-days are not fit protectors of genius: in the 
first place, they praise so much that you can say 
nothing, and they next turn so deaf an ear, that you 
can say no more. One ofthe menials in the adarash 
yesterday, put a mead phial into my hands, but 
nothing tastes sweet after praise, and I was not then 
in a humour to drink. I afterwards begged in vain 
for a bit of dry bread and went to bed supperless, 
while the child of my genius (here he fetched a deep 
sigh) went off tothe Daj-azmach’s residenceat Bichena. 
My painting was conceived, sketched, and finished 
in eight days: the price of the colours and of the 
cotton cloth (3 cubits by 4) is eight pieces of sound 
salt, but the outlay of talent is considerably greater ; 
and on no account could I execute a copy of this 
matchless work under seventy-two pieces of salt. I 
now beg your pardon as I am going to beg my break- 
fast,” said he, eyeing slowly every corner of my 
naked hut. 

T poured what balm I could into the heart of this 
unrequited artist. Jn Europe, I would have kicked 
out of m uy such low-rate talent: but Gabra 
Giorgis is #thorough Abyssine artist; his charcoal 
sketches, the identical forms which embodied the 
ideas of the sons of Mizraim 3000 years ago, and a 
true history even of lifeless talent and national bad 
taste, may warn men of the danger of summing up 
critics’ opinions rather than weighing them. 

Antuony D’ ABBaDIE, 





MISS MARTINEAU AND MESMERISM. 


WRILE preparing for the press a pamphlet just 
published on the subject of Mesmerism,* I re- 





* Mesmerism True—Mesmerism False: acritical examina- 
tion of the facts, claims, and pretensions of Animal Mag- 
netism. Edited by John Forbes, M.D., F.R.S. London: 
John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


| 





quested my friend Dr. Brown, of Bishopwearmouth, 
to endeavour to procure for me some positive infor- 
mation as to the human manner in which the account 
of the shipwreck, &c. promulgated by Miss Marti- 
neau’s J., in her mesmeric trance, might have reached 
Tynemouth. Dr. Brown himself most kindly un- 
dertook the inquiry; and I inclose his statement, 
and also the statement of a gentleman who was 
present at the memorable séance, for publication 
in the Atheneum, as they did not reach me in 
time to appear in the pamphlet. No one, I think, 
after reading the statements, will entertain any 
further doubt as to the character of J., or as to 
the actual value of this “ great fact” of Miss Marti- 
neau's narrative. The dénouement is precisely such 
as every one who has read the history of Mesmerism 
critically must have expected; and harmonizes won- 
derfully with the results obtained in the many other 
similar cases detailed in the pamphlet referred to. 
“These wonders are too generally like the Fata 
Morgana: afar off all is beautiful and distinctly de- 
fined ; on approach, the very outlines have vanished, 
and are nowhere to be found!” The too-famous J. 
must now descend from her dignified position as a 
Seer, and henceforth take her place in that numerous 
band of clever damsels, who, with an admired per- 
versity of spirit, and by the mere strength of mother- 
wit, have contrived to make their own inventions 
pass with their elders and betters—with scientific 
doctors and erudite ladies—as revelations of a power 
surpassing human. For this catastrophe she must 
thank Dr. Brown, to whom the public are much in- 
debted for the trouble he has taken to come at the 
truth. Tam, &c. Joun Forbes. 

London, March 14, 1845. 

Statement of Dr. Brown. 

Mrs. Halliday is mistress of the house in the High- 
street, Tynemouth, in which Miss Martineau lodged. 
She is aunt to Jane Arrowsmith, an orphan, who 
lives in the house with her, and assists her in taking 
care of it. An uncle and another aunt of Jane 
Arrowsmith’s, and of the same name (Arrowsmith), 
occupy a small cottage at the bottom of the little 
garden or court, not above twenty yards long, behind 
Mrs: Halliday’s house. On the Monday, the day 
preceding the mesmeric séance, intelligence was 
brought to Mrs. Arrowsmith’s that the vessel in 
which her son sailed was wrecked. She was at New- 
castle, and did not herself receive the news till she 
returned home late at night. She went on the fol- 
lowing day to Shields to learn particulars from the 
owner of the vessel, and from him got those parti- 
culars—of the total wreck of the ship, of the saving 
of the crew by a foreign boat, of the drowning of the 
sailor-boy some time previously, and the safety of all 
present during the shipwreck,—which are set forth 
in Miss Martineau’s communication to the Atheneum, 
and were the basis of Jane Arrowsmith’s (J.'s) 
mesmeric revelations. Mrs. Arrowsmith returned, 
with the joyful tidings of the safety of her son, be- 
tween five and six o’clock in the afternoon, and then 
went immediately to her sister, Mrs, Halliday, to 
impart them to her. Jane Arrowsmith was in her 
aunt Halliday’s house when Mrs. Arrowsmith told 
the tale, but not in the kitchen, where it was told to 
Mrs. H. and the other persons there. A person 
present when Mrs. Arrowsmith narrated her tale to 
Mrs. Halliday, told me that the circumstances of it 
were the subject of conversation in the kitchen, in 
the interval between its communication there and 
the mesmeric exhibition, and that such conversation 
took place in Jane’s presence. 


having taken place between five and six o'clock, the 
other eighteen minutes past eight, according to the 
information of a gentleman who was present at it, 
and who took notes of what passed there. The 
statement of the time of the arrival of the detailed 
information at Tynemouth and at Mrs. Halliday’s 
house, J had from Mrs. Arrowsmith, confirmed by 
Mrs. Halliday. Jane Arrowsmith (Miss Martineau’s 
J.) denied to me that she had a knowledge of the 
particulars of the wreck prior to the séance. What 
reliance {s to be placed on this declaration I leave to 
the decision of others, with the remark, that if she, 
a girl of nineteen, evidently of good understanding 
and of much natural acuteness, did remain for so 
long a period ignorant of facts which must have 


There was an interval | 
of about three hours between the bringing of the | 
news to Mrs. Halliday’s and the séance, the one | 


} 





CMar. 15 
been of much interest to her (for the life or death 
of her own cousin was involved in them),— which 
had been discussed in her presence — which were 
perfectly well known, not only to her relations 
immediately around her, but, within the peri 
almost every human being in the little village of 
Tynemouth,—then was as great a marvel effected in 
her person, as when, in her sibylline condition she 
revealed those same facts without having herself 
received them through any of the ordinary channel 
of human information. If, then, her veracity is to 
be implicitly relied on, we are compelled to conclude 
that two miracles were in one day accomplished in 
her person. 

The gentleman already referred to as having been 
present at the séance was with me when I held the 
conversation with the parties mentioned. I hope to 
be able to send you a communication from him re. 
specting that séance by to-morrow’s post. 


J. Brown, 


Rishopwearmouth, March 10, 1845. 





II.—Statement, addressed to Dr. Brown by the Gen- 
tleman who accompanied him during the Inquiry, 
and who was present at the SE ANCE, in which J, 
described the Shipwreck, &c. 

Tynemouth, March 10, 1845, 

IT saw Mrs, Arrowsmith again to-day, and ques. 
tioned her further. She spoke more decidedly than 
yesterday, and expressed her firm assurance that Jane 
must have heard all the particulars of the shipwreck 
at least three hours before her mesmeric revelation 
of it. She also informed me that she knows Mrs. W. 
(Miss Martineau’s lady-mesmerist) to have parted 
with her maid in consequence of the latter having 
twitted Jane with this foreknowledge, and also ex- 
pressed her opinion to her mistress on the subject in 
very decided terms. I forgot to mention yesterday 
that the letter—the only one received—containing the 
full particulars of the wreck of the Henry, and lossof 
the boy, a short time after leaving England, wae re- 
ceived by the owner of the vessel, a resident in 
Shields, on Sunday, the 13th day of October, and 
therefore the whole of the particulars were well 
known in the neighbourhood on the Monday, although 
it does net appear that the Arrowsmiths were ac 
quainted with them until Tuesday. 

It is worthy of remark, that the proposal to in- 
quire about the shipwreck, on the evening of the 
famous séance, was made by Mrs. W. herself, shortly 
after its commencement; that Mrs. W. did not take 
tea with Miss Martineau, Mr. (the American 
gentleman) and myself, but only made her appearance 
at the same time with Jane, a quarter past 8 P.M, ; and 
that immediately after Jane had given the statement 
contained in the Atheneum, Mrs. W. claimed it asan 
indubitable proof of the truths of Mesmerism : and at 
different times, subsequently, during the course of the 
evening, asked if it was not convincing, and appeared 
very evidently displeased because 1 expressed my 
conviction that Jane had divulged no fact she had 
not acquired through ordinary sources of informa- 
tion,—at the same time allowing, that if she could 
prove J.°s entire ignorance of the circumstances before 
entering that room, it would induce me to consider 
Mesmerism much more worth investigation. * * 

Jane having, in answer to a question suggested by 
myself, informed me that although deaf people could 
not hear, blind people could see, and that she her 
self could see with her eyes shut in the mesmere 
sleep, I presented my hand with a silver lancet-case 
in it before her, but she could not tell what it was 
Mr. C. next drew out his watch with a heavy gold 
chain and seals attached, and passed it to Mrs. W. 
behind Jane's chair; in doing so, the chain rattled, 
and on asignal from myself, the watch was exchanged 
for a half-crown, which Jane immediately declared to 
besomething round likea watch. Mrs.W. then applied 
it close to the back of the head, and afterwards laid 
it flat on the top of Jane’s head, but she still declared 
it to be a watch, or something round like a watch—at 
one time using the former mode of expression, and 
at another (when pressed by Mrs. W. to try agai) 
using the latter. = 

One of the questions asked Jane was, What Miss 
Martineau should have for supper ? and she replied, 
“ Miss Martineau will not require brandy in her sage 
to-night.” ‘This drew forth from Miss Mastineauand 
her mesmerist an exclamation of great surpuse. How 
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could J. know there was brandy in the sago last 
night ?—When I laughed at this marvel, and suggest- 
ed the possibility of her having seen the little dish 
red, or at least might have known from another 
yense that brandy had been used, I was told, with 
great earnestness by Mrs. W. that all down stairs 
were sworn to secrecy, and she was certain they would 
divulge nothing—not even the important circum- 
stance that Miss Martineau had had a spoonful of 
brandy in her sago for supper the night before ! 
‘Afew minutes after Jane was said to be in the mes- 
meric sleep, we were informed by Mrs. W., in 
the ordinary tone of conversation, and in the presence 
of Jane, that, whilst in a state of somnambulism, J. 
could not understand anything spoken by those 
around her,—even by Mrs. W., unless when the 
latter addressed herself specially to Jane. And, in 
full reliance upon this inability to hear what was 
sid, Miss M. and the mesmerist openly discussed the 
questions to be asked, Sc., during the whole of the 
evening. * * 





These statements contain precisely the exposure 
which we always asserted would follow from local 
inquiries; but we must confess, that we neither 
believed nor hoped that it would be so complete and 
conclusive. The facts here adduced would certainly 

Jace Miss Martineau in a most painful position 
before the public, if it were not known that she 
js deaf, and obliged therefore to take all things on 
trust, and rest content with what is reported to her. 
Still, after every considerate allowance has been 
made, it is most strange that Miss Martineau, who 
must have felt her painful dependence in every step 
of the inquiry, did not for a moment pause in amaze- 
ment, and did not endeavour to test the accuracy 
of the reporter, by opening other channels. In 
the very letterin which Miss Martineau commented 
on our few and friendly remarks, she says, “the 
inquiries caused by my statement have brought out 
the minutest particulars of the case, and have proved 
that no one in the village did, or cou/d, learn the news 
till Mrs. A. brought it; and that she brought it first 
to this house when J. was in my drawing-room,”— 
that is, while J. was in the mesmeric trance [see No. 
892], in which she professed tosee, as in “a vision,” the 
wreck, “place and people,” and described “ ineidents 
which it was impossible she could have known by ordi- 
nary means.” Now, thanks to Dr. Brown, we have it 
on the evidence of one who was present, that the séance 
took place at eighteen minutes past eight, and on the 
evidence of Mrs. Arrowsmith herself, confirmed by 
Mrs, Halliday, that Mrs. Arrowsmith, “J.’s aunt,” ar- 
rived with all particulars of the joyful tidings at Mrs. 
Halliday’s house, in which Miss Martineau lodged 
and J. resided, between five and six o'clock. Further, 
and on the evidence of a person who was present, that 
all circumstances relating to the wreck were “the sub- 
ject of conversation in J.’s presence,” before the mes- 
meric séance, and the honest “ firm assurance” of her 
own aunt, that J. knew all particulars “ at least three 
hours before her mesmeric revelation.” Even J. her- 
self ventures only a qualified denial as to a know- 
ledge of “the particulars.” Other proofs are to be 
found in the letters, and many which we have not 
thought it worth while to publish; for it is impossible to 
strengthen facts like these by accumulating evidence. 
Dr. Brown's statement is brief, clear, and specific, 
authenticated by dates, facts, and witnesses; and 
where the names are not given the parties are clearly 
indicated, and Miss Martineau at least must know to 
whom he refers. We now therefore submit to her, 
in all friendliness, that no “ simple faith” inquiry will 

o here; it isa plain question of facts, yes or no, 
truth or falsehood, and to be established or over- 
thrown by evidence. 











POLAR SEA EXPEDITIONS AND POLAR LAND 
JOURNEYS. 
To the Right Hon. Lord Stanley. 

27, Sackville-street, 20th February, 1245. 
_My Lord,—As it is determined to prosecute the 
discovery of the North-West Passage by sea from 
east to west, and itis known the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany have directed their attention to the survey of 
Regent's Inlet, I can fairly approach your Lordship 
to propose for adoption the plan for a land party 


which I have lately bm to Sir John Barrow as 
Secretary to the Ad » and as the acknowledged 





authority on Polar discovery. That plan, my Lord, 
will be found in the Appendix [see ante, pp. 40, 
120).* 

In two instances over-land journeys have been set 
in motion to aid expeditions sent by sea ; and it can- 
not be questioned, that the knowledge of such a 
journey as I propose being in progress from west to 
east, under a determined leader, would mainly assist 
in raising that moral courage which is requisite in 
pushing an adventurous way through an unknown 
sea. As it now stands, Sir John Franklin will have 
to “take the ice,” as the pushing through an ice- 
blocked sea is termed, in utter ignorance of the 
extent of his labours, and in case of difficulty with 
certainly no better prospect before him than that 
which befel Sir John Ross, whose escape from a 
perilous position of four years is admitted by all to 
have been almost miraculous. I have contended 
against the present attempt by sea from an honest 
conviction of its impracticability in the present state 
of our knowledge of arctic lands; and, except the 
journey which I propose is undertaken, it is no diffi- 
cult matter to foresee that, notwithstanding the 
Government expedition and the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s expedition, the grand problem will actually be 
in abeyance. 

My position now is very different to that of 
1836. Iwas then unknown, and from the simplicity 
and economy of my views, counted a visionary. 
Nine years have altered the state of things. The 
points put forward by me in favour of a land journey 
have been verified: the Government expedition in 
the Terror has failed; and the little band of adven- 
turers, led by the most successful of the Polar travellers, 
the intrepid Simpson, after my own economical 
fashion, have astonished the most sanguine geogra- 
phers of the day. Well pleased should I have been 
if that intelligent traveller had been spared to com- 
plete his task so ably begun, and then he who is now 
addressing your Lordship would not have intruded 
himself upon your notice. 

It cannot be denied that I was mainly instrumental 
in directing the spirit of enterprise again to the North, 
at a period when the surveys of Sir John Ross and 
Sir George Back were fresh before the Government, 
supported by their powerful testimony, “ That there 
were fewer temptations than ever for making any 
fresh attempt at solving the grand geographical 
problem of three centuries ;” and my restless activity 
on this subject continued until the “ill-starred voyage 
in the Terror” by order of Government, and “the 
successful over-land journey of Simpson,” by order 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, were determined 
upon. My last effort in regard to the expedition in 
the Terror closed with the words,—* That those who 
were sanguine as to the success of that enterprise 
would be grievously mistaken, and should that insane 
portion of the instructions, the crossing the isthmus 
dividing the waters of Wager Bay from Regent’s 
Inlet, be attempted, the most disastrous results might 
be expected.” How far I was correct, the Govern- 
ment has sad proof. 

Although I dare not cherish the most distant idea 
of again having an opportunity of pleading in favour 
of a Polar journey under my own charge, seeing that 
I have pleaded nine years in vain, I am as alive as 
ever to the progress of arctic discovery, and I do hope 
your Lordship will entertain the plan here submitted. 
Your Lordship will have no difficulty in finding 
volunteers for such a service ; but in order to meet 
any difficulty of this nature, I am ready to volunteer 
the whole command, or part of the command with 
any officer your Lordship may appoint, provided that 
he is of my own age and in possession of the same 
amount of physical capability. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 
Ricuarp Kina. 





MANLY SPORTS! 


THERE are a few who desire that we should look 
backward and rescue from oblivion some old customs 
which have been hallowed to a certain class of minds 
by long cherished associations. It has accordingly 
been thought desirable that we should revive what 
are called the manly sports of our ancestors. Some 
of these, such as pugilism, were to our thinking 





* The three letters to Sir John Barrow were placed as an 
appendix to this letter to Lord Stanley. 


“more honoured in the breach than the observance;” 
and an instance which occurred last Tuesday on 
Horley Common, confirms this opinion. An ad- 
journed fight, we are informed by the papers, came 
off there and then, between two pugilists,named Young 
Sambo and Jordan. Pugilism, we are told, is oneof the 
Manly Sports! Is it? Whatismanliness? Properly 
considered, it is the English translation of the word 
* Virtue;” nothing less. And what is virtue? In 
its lowest acceptation, good, rough, honest vigour 
embodied in physical strength; in its higher and 
highest significations it is taste in the arts, skill in all 
intellectual exercises, and disinterested moral power, 
exhibited in the constant practice of the most ami- 
able charities. Can we trace any, even the least of 
these qualities in the contest of Tuesday? Let 
the details of the affair speak for themselves. It 
seems that the weight of the men was limited to 
9st. 7lb.; but Jordan having exceeded the stipu- 
lated weight, was compelled to combat barefooted,— 
“his opponent fighting with spiked shoes, and avail- 
ing himself of treading on the feet of Jordan, and 
mutilating them exceedingly, and 51. was offered by 
the friends of Jordan to be permitted to fight in 
shoes, but it was not accepted. They continued the 
contest for two more hours; at this time 87 rounds 
had been fought, and it was now manifest that Sambo 
was in the more favourable position as to wictory. 
They kept up the contest, both displaying “great 
game; Sambo continuing to thrust the spikes of pis 
shoes into the feet of his antagonist at every offpor- 
tunity, notwithstanding the unanimous groans of the 
spectators. Frequent appeals were made to the um- 
pires, who decided it fair, and within the rules of 
boxing! The fight was kept up for three hours and 
forty-seven minutes, and Sambo came off the winner. 
The science of both men was much admired, and 
the courage of Jordan was considered almost unpre- 
cedented.” 

This, then, is a manly sport! If so, it is time, we 
think, that there should be an end to the cant about 
old associations. It is impessible to revive the feelings 
of old times, and the customs without them are as 
despicable as salt that has lost its savour. There is 
nothing to season, to mitigate the barbarity of them, 
when emptied of the sentiment that whilome gave 
to them a moral, and therefore a qualified life. 
We live in an intellectual age, and the mental 
training is as important as the physical. Let the 
heart, understanding, and affections of the rising 
generation be cultivated, and out of their cultivation 
will spontaneously arise such sports and recreations 
as are of atruly manly character. Itis impossible so to 
“inoculate the old stock” as to get rid of its native bar- 
barism—that is inherent; and being unqualified, must 
be superseded altogether. From the cultivation of the 
popular mind, however, must inevitably proceed 
amusements which shall participate in the refine- 
ment of their origin; and surely we need no argu- 
ment at this time of day to prove that true refine- 
ment is not effeminacy, but manly vigour, moral 
courage, and a beautiful humanity in their highest 
manifestations. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Two Archeological Associations are still in being, 
but the war is now at its height, and another week will 
probably decide the controversy. The traders’ 
committee has suffered a good deal in the nipping 
winds of this inclement season. The party has been 
too bold withnames; and of the committee announced, 
three have declined: we refer to Mr. Amyot, Sir 
Henry Ellis, and Mr. King (Rouge Dragon). Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, whose name they. have used, 
is now in Egypt or in Malta, and altogether in the 
dark about these differences; but Mr. Pettigrew and 
his friends look upon him in the light of a living 
mummy, and have used his name accordingly. Lord 
Albert Conyngham’s eyes, it is also added, have begun 
to open to the’ mock-heroic of his position. We 
trust he will soon cease to act as a cat’s-paw in this 
affair. He has listened too long to one-sided state- 
ments, and 'pleased with the tinkling of a Leicester- 
square resolution, has lent his name to a committee 
who know how to make the most of it. In the mean 
time, “ the better spirits” have not been idle. They 
have discomfited their enemy at Winchester. Mr. 
Pettigrew and his friends, it appears, sent a letter 
to the authorities at Winchester, as a sort of feeler 
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for their congress in that city. ‘The reply was brief, | him in his art ; and that son having passed before 


and to the purpose. The British Archeological As- 
sociation, they were told, was coming ; their meeting 
was pre-arranged, and the authorities in Winchester 
would recognize no other Association in that city. 
Wemay add here, that Lord Caernarvon has consented 
to preside at the September congress of the “ better 
spirits” in the fine old city of Winchester ; that the 
Bishop is considerate and kind, and the Dean most 
friendly to their wants and wishes. The ¢raders are 
now at a loss for a city wherein to hold their meeting: 
we recommend Lord Albertto send them to Coventry. 
The “ better spirits” (we are really at a loss at present 
for another name) have formed their new Association 
into members and correspondents. 'The members to 
pay a subscription of 1/. a-year, and to receive in 
return a ticket for the congress of the year, and the 
volume of the Winchester proceedings, profusely 
illustrated with woodcuts and illustrations. The 
‘Journal’ is still to remaina separate publication. 
Messrs, Cockburn & Co. of 4, Whitehall-place, are 
the Bankers and Treasurers of the Association; and 
we recommend all who love Archxology to imitate 
our example, and contribute their one-pound sub- 
scription at once to this promising society. We 
may add here, that Messrs, Cockburn are au- 
thorized to receive subscriptions, and that the com- 
mittee has been lately strengthened by the names 
and cordial co-operation of Sir Charles Lemon, Sir 
Philip Egerton, Mr. Thomas Duffus Hardy, of the 
Tower, and Mr. Patrick Fraser Tytler, the historian 
of Scotland. Nor should we omit to mention, that 
Mr. Hallam is to preside over the Historical Section, 
and Professor Willis over the Architectural Section. 
Winchester is now a Land of Promise. 

The argument of non-dissolution is making rapid 
way among the members of the Cambridge Camden 
Society, both within and without the walls of the 
University. Among the many suggestions for carry- 
ing that object, one proposed is, that a circular shall 
be issued from the provisional committee to all the 
members of the old society, resident and non-resident, 
asking their consent to become members of the new; 
and when the majority have thus formally expressed 
their wishes, that a new code of laws shall be formed 
and published before May—so that all may be in 
readiness for enabling the new society to take its 
birth from the moment when the old one expires. 

In the London Society of Antiquaries, a motion 
has been made by Dr. Lee, and referred to the 
council, for abolishing the observance, in its body, of 
the Fast commemorating the decapitation of Charles 
the First—as a folly too antique even for an anti- 
quarian society. 

Our readers will learn with regret that Professor 
Daniell died suddenly in the apartments of the 
Royal Society, on Thursday last, about half-past four 
p.M., whilst attending a meeting of the Council. He 
had delivered his usual lecture on chemistry at King’s 
College, between three and four, and when he entered 
the Councii-room of the Royal Society he appeared 
in the most robust health. Shortly after speaking, 
however, Professor Owen, Mr. Bowman, and other 
members of the,Council observed that his eyes be- 
came fixed and his breathing very laborious. Mr. Bow- 
man, with the concurrence of several medical gentle- 
men who were present, opened the jugular vein. 
The blood flowed freely at first, but in a short time 
the vein closed, and in five minutes he expired. An 
inquest was held the same evening, at which the 
Marquis of Northampton, Sir W. Burnett, Professor 
Owen, and other members of the Council were pre- 
sent, and a verdict was brought in that the deceased 
died of a fit of violent apoplexy. Professor Daniell 
was a person of most abstemious habits, and it was 
stated in the evidence that he had not tasted wine or 
spirituous liquors for two years. The Society did not 
meet in the evening. 

Our obituary notice must also record the death 
ofa patriarch of Art, who had outlived the gene- 
ration to which he belonged, and (beyond the im- 
mediate circle of his friends), already fallen into the 
shadow of that oblivion which belongs to the 
Tomb. Many of our readers may be surprised to 
learn that Mr. Manning, the successor of the sculptor 
Bacon, has only just descended to his grave. Fifteen 
years ago, being then at the great age of seventy-seven, 
he withdrew himself wholly from the well-known 
studio in Newman-street, leaving his son to represent 





him to the tomb,—a third generation of the family 
now occupies the attelier. The old man died at 
Ealing, a few days ago; retaining all his facul- 
ties to the last, unsubdued by domestic sorrows, 
and by the burthen of ninety-two years.—Mr. James 
Russell, the actor, once famous for his performance 
of Jerry Sneak, whose honourable designation he 
popularly bore, because of that fame—died on the 
26th ult., at Gravesend, at the age of seventy-nine. 
In the school of comedy he was the oldest actor on 
the stage; having appeared so far back as the year 
1795.—The obituary columns of the week contain 
another name familiar almost as a household word 
in the vocabulary of all sight-seers whom the pro- 
vinces are continually pouring upon London. Miss 
Linwood, of Leicester,—whose remarkable exhibi- 
tion of needlework in Leicester-square has seemed 
for half a century or more to attach her personality 
to the metropolis,—died in the former town, some 
days ago, in the ninetieth year of her age. 

A Bill has been introduced into the House of 
Commons, with the sanction of Government, for 
the new line of street leading from Westminster to 
Eaton and Belgrave squares. The new street will 
be as wide as Regent-street, but its somewhat ser- 
pentine form will be more favourable than Regent- 
street to architectural effect; as in the well known 
instance of the High-street at Oxford. No steps, 
however, appear to have been taken by the Commis- 
sioners for removing the great defect, to which we 
heretofore alluded, of the intended line—the bend 
made to avoid the Workhouse of St. Margaret’s; 
the consequence of which will be partially to build 
out of sight the western front of the Abbey, of which, 
otherwise, an uninterrupted view would be obtained 
from a considerable distance. At the last meeting 
of the Metropolitan Improvement Society, it was 
resolved to make a second application to the Com- 
missioners, to induce them if possible to embrace the 
present opportunity for effecting a complete isola- 
tion of the Abbey. We are not ourselves satisfied 
that this is desirable. Plans, however, were produced 
showing that, by a slight deviation from the intended 
line, the road-way might be brought on the south side 
of the Abbey, leaving the cloisters untouched, and 
terminating with the Victoria Tower of the New 
Houses of Parliament. The cloisters, it was argued, 
would thus appear as an appropriate and picturesque 
foreground to the elevation. 

Mr. Ewart has also obtained leave to bring ina 
Bill enabling town councils to establish Museums 
of Art—as a necessary complement of the plan in 
which the Schools of Design originated. It was a 
part of that original plan, not yet carried into effect, 
that the central school in London should take the 
character of a Normal School, for the supply of 
masters to the various schools of design which should 
be established in the provinces ; and that the latter 
should have the benefit of galleries for the exhibition 
of works of art, to be established in their neighbour- 
hood; to which, when formed by the towns them- 
selves, government might contribute casts from the 
most renowned works of antiquity and from the 
finest specimens of modern art. Mr. Ewart’s Bill is 
to enable towns to levy a borough-rate for these pur- 
poses; and it is most pleasant to see the improved 
tone in which a question like this is described in 
Parliament. The scofting spirit, which would once 
have sneered such an argument out of the House, is 
dead ; and Art is becoming what it ought to be,a 
sort of neutral ground, on whose frontier men of all 
parties lay down their political passions, and within 
whose limits they meet as for a common worship. 
There is not even an epigram extant, so far as ap- 
peared the other night, against the introduction of 
the rough-shod manufacturer into the temples of Art; 
and what a mine of sparkling common-piaces such a 
proposal would have been to the witty—of solemn 
platitudes to the dull—of a generation scarcely yet 
removed! 

The competition of artists, for the execution of 
the monument to be erected in Westminster Abbey, 
to the memory of the late Lord Holland, has been 
determined by the selection of Mr. Baily, the Acade- 
mician. The sum paid forthe work is to be 5,0001., 
and the sketch chosen, which we have seen, is a 
mausoleum, with a statue of the deceased lord above, 
and figures of Genius, Literature, and Science, 





mourning on its steps—At Rome, the long proposed 
monument to Tasso,—for which a subscription was 
commenced many years ago, under the auspices of 
the government, but which had been delayed by 
obstacles connected with the privileges of certain cop. 
vents over the place of the poet's sepulture,—has been 
at length committed to the chisel of the sculptor 
Fabris, and will, ere long, replace the simple flag 
which coversthe bard’sremains, with its simple legend, 
Tassi Torquati Ossa.—In France, a monument jg to 
be erected at Epinal, to the memory of Claude 
Lorraine ; and at Amiens the subscription set on foot 
by the Antiquarian Society of Picardy, for a bronze 
statue of the celebrated Ducange is making rapid 
progress.—-Tidings have been received in the same 
capital of M. de Castelnau, who after a wandering of 
more than eight hundred leagues in the desert, since 
he quitted Rio de Janeiro, was preparing at their 
date, to leave Goyaz, for Cuyaba and the Lake of 
Xarayes, on the frontiers of Brazil and Peru. 

The appointment of Keeper of the Prints and Dray. 
ings at the British Museum has been filled up by 
the nomination of Mr. W. Carpenter :—an excellent 
choice, according to our judgment. 

An advertisement in the daily papers sets forth, in 
correction of the contradictory reports and rumour, 
—that the 17th of March is the day positively fixed 
for the long talked of sale of Cardinal Fesch’'s pice 
tures, 

We hear that Mr. Howitt is engaged on a work 
which has occupied more or less of his attention for 
some years—* Visits to the Birthplaces and Resorts 
ofthe most eminent English Poets.” We understand 
that it will include, not only visits to many of the 
most interesting spots in England, Ireland and Scot. 
land, but also in Switzerland, Italy, &c. 

The French tribunals have been occupied with a 
trial, rendered interesting by the great names which 
its proceedings brought into question. So far back 
as the year 1809, M. Genét, an auctioneer, deposited 
a picture by Greuze, the Sainte Marie Egyptienne, 
with the Marquise de Villette, the niece of Voltaire, 
taking a receipt for the same. In 1813, M. Genét 
retired wholly from Paris; and in 1814, M. Lami, 
to whom the picture had formerly belonged, obtained 
permission from the Marquise de Villette to exhibit 
it at the Museum, as he had formerly done when it 
belonged to himself. The picture was given up to 
M. Lami, without any application for M. Genét’s 
consent; and from that year it was entirely lost to 
Art, until the year 1832,—-when it suddenly re-ap- 
peared, at a sale of M. Lami’s effects under a judg- 
ment obtained by his creditors: and now, Madame 
Poquet, the residuary legatee under M. Genét's will, 
demands from the Marquise de Villette the return 
of the deposit, or a sum of 7,000 franes as its value, 
The demand has been resisted on the grounds of the 
length of time elapsed since the deposit, and of the 
deaths of parties who could have helped the Mar 
quise toa defence; but the Court decided (very justly, 
we think) for the legatee—ordering the restitution of 
the picture within a month, or, in default, the pay- 
ment of the price demanded. 

A curious instance of rapid printing has come to 
our knowledge, which is worth recording. The Lords 
of the Admiralty ordered that the Nautical Almanac 
for 1845 should be reprinted. The old edition of 
8,500 copies had been exhausted: and, as sometimes 
happens with this work, copies were selling at twelve 
times the original price to those who absolutely re- 
quired them, and had neglected to procure them. 
The order was given on the fourth of last month, 
and on the twenty-fourth, only seventeen working 
days having intervened, complete copies were sent 
to the binder. This Nautical Almanac contains 616 
large octavo pages, of which 572 are filled with nu 
merals, and the rest with small! print. The printers, 
Messrs. Clowes, were (to save time) intrusted with the 
complete supervision, not a single sheet being sent to 
the Nautical Almanac Office to be compared with the 
old edition until it had been finally worked off. The 
result of careful examination at the Almanac Office, 
made as soon as each sheet was finally dismissed 
from the printers, shows a list of 33 errata, or one 
for every 19 pages: and most of these errata are 
trivial. Two of them are only wrong rules; nine of 
them consist in the dropping out of a letter or figure 
at press, which happens in the most deliberately 
printed works; one of them is a substitution of 4 
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a 5 
word in capitals for one in Roman letters. Some 

ple will at first imagine that the type of the first 
edition remained standing, and that the new edition 
was printed from it, But the first edition was printed 
four years ago. Truly we have here a striking in- 
stance of the power of a printing-office. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of 
BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY » from Ten in the Morning 
till Five in the Evening.—Admission, 1s,; Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





ROYAL POLYTECHN IC INSTITUTION.—In daily operation 
a CURIOUS MECHANICAL HAND on a person who has lost his 
patural hand. PH ILLIPS’S PATENT FIRE ANNIHILATOR, 
iDustrated by Dr. Ryan in his daily Chemical Lecture on the Morn- 
ing and Evening of Mondays. A Series of LECTURES on ASTRO- 
NOMY, by Professor Bachhoffner on the Mornings and Evenings of 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, during Lent, accompanied by 
Dr. Wallison BRABY’S CALOTONE, WORKING MODELS of 
NEW INVENTIONS are daily explained. New DISSOLVING 
VIEWS. including the SHRINE of the NATIVITY. CHILDE’S 
CHROMATROPE. THE PHYSIOSCOPE. MICROSCOPE. 
DIVING BELL and DIVER, &c. &c, Admission, 1s.; Schools, 
Half-Price. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Rovat Socrety.—March 6.—The Marquis of 
Northampton, President, in the chair.—A paper was 
read ‘On Compact Aluminum,’ by Prof. Wohler, of 
Gittingen. The author has lately found, contrary to 
the results of his former researches on aluminum, 
that this metal is readily fusible, and that in its re- 
duction from the chloride of potassium, it presents 
itself in the form of fused globules, generally so small 
that their shape is not distinguished under the micro- 
scope, although occasionally they are met with having 
asensible diameter. He effects the reduction at once 
in a clay crucible, the bottom of which he covers 
with pellets of pure potassium, and places upon these 
the chloride of ammonium, covering the whole with 
chloride of potassium in powder. The crucible being 
then closed up and heated in a coal fire, the reduc- 
tion is instantly effected. Fused aluminum has the 
colour and lustre of polished tin; it continues per- 
fectly white in the air; it is malleable, and the 
globules may be beaten out into the thinnest plates 
without cracking at the edges; itis entirely unmag- 
netic. In other respects, the metal in this compact 
state has the properties which the author formerly 
ascribed to it. 


GrocrapnicaL Socrety.—March 10.—R. I. Mur- 
chison, Esq., President, in the chair.—Two new 
members were elected. A letter was read from Mr. 
Brockman, dated Damascus, Oct. 24, by which it ap- 
pears that the traveller’s health was much improved. 
He had visited Deir El Kamar and Baalbec, and 
returned to Damascus, where a letter from Capt. 
Haines at Aden, informed him a Frenchman had 
been to Mareb, whence he had brought many inscrip- 
tions. The Captain gave Mr. Brockman little hopes 
of being able to enter Hadramaut as an Englishman, 
and that at any rate a thorough knowledge of the 
language and customs of the people were indispens- 
able. Mr. Brockman describes Damascus as ‘‘a fine 
large city, with a beautiful river full of trout, flowing 





through it ;” his apartment cost only 14d. a week | 


and his living 7d. a day. 

Some notes ‘On the Geography of Eastern and 
Southern Africa,’ communicated by Mr. Macqueen, 
were then read. The first purports to be the route 
of Liep Ben Saeid, a native of Zanzebar, to the great 
lake Maravi, in Africa, whither he had twice been. 


He had occupied 140 days or four and a half months | 


on the road, of which time he had travelled sixty- 
two days, at the rate of about nine or ten English 
miles per day. The first portion of his route was in 
asouth-westerly direction, after which it was westerly ; 
and Mr. Macqueen lays down the point where he 
struck the lake, in 30°.east, and about 8° 45’ south. 


The second notice was entitled * Africa near the | 


Tropic of Capricorn, being some account of the 
Journey on ox-back, of the Rev. M. Livingston, who 
early in 1843 penetrated to about two degrees to the 
northward of the Tropic, nearly in the meridian of 
26° east. Along the whole of the route, the climate is 
said to be dry, mild, and salubrious; a part of the 
country is full of large volcanic craters. The third 
Notice was entitled ‘General Observations on Southern 
and Eastern Africa ;’ and the fourth and last some 
curious notices obtained from an African, named 
Thomas W now in London. The object of 
these several notices is the improvement of our maps 


of Africa, by the determination of the courses of 
rivers and the position of places, as presumed and 
estimated from the accounts of travellers. It is 
therefore evident that the statements cannot be 
abridged so as to do them justice. 





GeotoatcaL Socrety.—March 12.—The Presi- 
dent, Mr. Horner, in the chair.—A communication 
was read by Prof. Sedgwick ‘On the Comparative 
Classification of the Fossiliferous Slates of North 
Wales, with the corresponding deposits of Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland, and Lancashire. The object 
of the author in this memoir was to give a general 
account of the Silurian rocks of the lake district 
of the North of England, comparing them with 
those of North Wales, so far as he had hitherto 
investigated the subject. In both there appears 
to be a series extending through the various mem- 
bers of the Silurian rocks. In the lake district, 
the lower Silurian rocks are imperfectly seen, and are 
not more than 300 or 400 feet thick, the Ash Gill 
beds being the highest; but the upper Silurians are 
admirably shown, and contain characteristic fossils. 
Of these latter, the Coniston limestone and the Co- 
niston flags form an important group as much as 
1200 or 1400 feet thick, and correspond with the 
Denbigh flags of North Wales, and the Wenlock 
shale and limestone of the Silurian system. The 





Treleth slate and grits succeed and occupy a consider- 
| able space, and must be of very great thickness. 
| These higher beds in Cumberland abound with Tere- 
| bratula navicula, but above them are remarkable 


bands with Asterias, while the upper portion is full of | 


| fossils, the prevailing type of which is Upper Ludlow. 
| Astatic Soctety.—March 1.—The Earl of Auck- 
| land in the chair.—We noticed ; Ath. ante, p. 122, 
| the presentation by Mr. Masson, of a cloth impression 
| of a large inscription at Kassur-di-Ghari, between 
| 30 and 40 miles north of Peshdawer, engraved on the 
| rough face of a rock, in the characters used on the 
| Bactrian coins, most of which were deciphered a 
| few years ago by the late Mr. J. Prinsep. The im- 
| pression was taken on calico, by smearing the face of 
| a rock with the common country ink, and pressing 
| the calico upon it by the palm of the hand. In 
| some parts the ink had run into the spaces where 
letters should have been; and in consequence of the 
| rough state of the surface, it does not appear at all 
in many places. The inscription, moreover, covered 
a surface of above 150 square feet ; and Mr. Masson 
had no other aid than what he could get from the 
inquisitive natives who gathered round him. Fortu- 
nately, that gentleman also made a copy of the in- 
scription by the eye, which contains much that is 


obscure on the cloth ; and it was hoped, that by a | 


| careful examination and comparison, enough might 
| be fairly copied out on paper to admit of attempts 
| at deciphering. Mr. Norris, the assistant secretary, 
| had undertaken to get this done; and he now pro- 
ceeded to lay the result before the meeting. A large 
| copy on an immense sheet of India paper, nearly 
| 30 feet long, was placed against the wall of the room, 
and a reduced fac-simile of as much as could be 
completed laid on the table. Mr. Norris then stated 
that he had succeeded in ascertaining what the in- 
scription was, and in reading a considerable part of 
it. He had been led to the discovery by seeing a 
word repeated several times, which, though contain- 
ing three doubtful letters, he thought looked like 
Devanampiya ; and the guess was confirmed by find- 


| ing the same word beginning a separate tablet en- 


graved on another part of the rock, followed by 
Piyasi, erroneously put for Piyadasi,—the two words 
forming a designation of the Buddhist monarch of 
India, who had erected so many monuments in that 
| country in the third century before the Christian era, 
He communicated this first step to Mr. Dowson, to 
| whom he had previously given a copy of the separate 
| tablet, and who had paid much attention to the an- 
cient alphabets of India. ‘That gentleman compared 
| this copy with the well-known Girnar rock inscrip- 
tion of the same monarch, published in 1837, by Mr. 
Prinsep, in which each division begins with the words 
Devanampiya Piyadasi ; and he found that the tablet 
| was the same in substance as the seventh division of 
the edict, which recommends union among all per- 
|sons, and submission to religious control. On this 
Mr. Norris proceeded to collate the whole inscrip- 
| tion with that on the Girnar rock; and he found 
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that the two were in substance the same, above half 
the words being identical; and in all probability 
many of the rest, though illegible from indistinctness 
in the copy, and in many cases from injury to the 
rock, which had been much damaged by falling from 
a higher locality. But the new document was not 
merely a copy: it contained more than the Girnar 
rock. Mr. Norris had not had time to look into 
details; but he had examined that portion which 
contained the names of the kings of the West, and 
had been gratified to find it in a complete state, 
giving clearly the names of Antiocnus, ProLemy, 
Maaas, Anticonus, and ALEXANDER. These names 


| are decisive as to the age of the monument, though 








there are some chronological difficulties which he 
had not yet been able to look into. He hoped to 
be soon able to prepare a complete copy of the in- 
scription for publication in the Society’s Journal, 
which would probably be accompanied with the 
readings of persons more able than himself to follow 
up the path he had been instrumental in opening. 
Much interest was excited among those present at 
the announcement of the discovery ; and Prof. Wil- 
son remarked upon the singular fact of an inscription 
being found in a language of Hind origin, written 
in a Semitic alphabet evidently allied to the Hebrew, 
and written from right to left. He said it was, on 
the whole, fortunate that the new discovery was a 
version of an already known inscription, as it would 
be a means of more certainly deciphering the 
characters on the Bactrian coins. We under- 
stood from Mr. Norris that he has read some of the 
reverses on those coins that had not been before 
ascertained ; and that he had discovered several new 
letters, and changed the values of some supposed to 
be known. He also stated, in conversation, that he 
had seen in an old legendary tale, the name of a mon- 
arch hitherto known only by being found on those 
coins, where he is designated Gondopherres: in the 
tale he was called Gondoferus, king of India. A 
beautiful fac-simile of the Girnar inscribed rock, 
taken by’ Dr. Wilson of Bombay, was opened for 
comparison, to the surprise of that gentleman, who 
was accidentally present. He had for some years 
lost all traces of this valuable document, having sent 
it to Calcutta, to the late Mr. Prinsep, when engaged 
in deciphering these monuments; and he was happy 
in making over to the Society any claim he might 
have upon it. Dr. Wilson also stated, that he had 
made considerable progress in deciphering the Himy- 
aritic inscriptions ; and that he hoped soon to be able 
to communicate the results of his investigations, 





Horticutturat Socrety.—Feb. 18.—Sir C. Le- 
mon, Bart. M.P. in the chair.—Mr. E. Beck and the 
Rev. C. Pritchard were elected Fellows.—A paper 
from W. H. Pepys, Esq. was read, containing an 
account of experiments made by that gentleman with 
lupines sown in pure earths and manured with sti- 
mulants, in order to ascertain what the facts really 
are as regards the food of plants. The earths em- 
ployed were white sand (silex), 75; pipe-clay (alu- 
mine), 15; whitening (carbonate of lime), 10. The pots 
in which the experiments were tried were green wine 
bottles, having their bottoms cut off and reversed in 
astand, The plants on showing bloom were taken 
up and weighed, and the following is the result :— 

Pure Eartus—Luvpiyes. 


1. Watered with distilled water, 1 plantweighed 42°5 grs. 
2. Guano ae e° es os did not grow. 
3. Subearbonate ofammonia .. ditto. 

4. Muriate of ammonia os oe ditto. 

5. Guano in the soil, 3 plants weighed 200 grs. 
6. Daniel’s manure in do. 1 plant weighed 14 grs. 
7. Soot, 3 plants weighed ‘ : ‘ 215 grs. 
8. Nitrate of potash did not grow. 
9. Ditto of ammonia ditto. 


In peat, loam, or rain water, 1 plant weighed 1925 grs. 
From the above it appears that the result obtained 
from soot was greater than that obtained from guano; 
that pure earths, without organic matter, are almost 
sterile, even in the presence of alkaline matters; 
and that no artificial soil is to be compared with that 
which Nature herself provides——With regard to 
articles exhibited, C. G. Thornton, Esq., sent good 
specimens of walnuts of last year’s growth, which 
were stated to have been preserved in dry wheat or 
oat-chaff, changing it about once in three weeks, A 
certificate was awarded.—F rom the Royal Gardens at 
Frogmore was a bundle of asparagus, containing 100 
heads, which weighed 9lbs. It is scarcely possible to 
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obtain forced asparagus finer than this; the heads were 
individually large and succulent, many of them as 
thick as the thumb. It was cut from a bed made in 
the usual way ; but, instead of being heated by fer- 
menting material, in the alleys, as is sometimes done, 
hot water was employed, which produces a much more 
steady heat, and is perfectly under control ; the bed 
was covered by wooden shutters, to prevent the 
heat from escaping, and to throw off superfluous 
moisture. A Banksian medal was awarded.—Of 
Plants, S. Rucker, Esq., contributed the most mag- 
nificent specimen of Dendrobium speciosum possibly 
ever exhibited ; although this plant is very difficult to 
flower, it had on it between twenty and thirty large 
spikes of yellow blossoms, each pseudo-bulb, or little 
arm, producing two and three spikes. A large silver 
medal was awarded.—Messrs. Henderson senta box 
of specimens of the tree violet, which is worthy of a 
place in every little greenhouse. 

March 4.—Dr. Henderson in the chair.—Capt. 
Widdrington, R.N., R. Harvey, J. Huskisson, A. 
Warde, S. Hancock, Esqrs. and Mr. Epps, were 
elected Fellows. The show of flowers was good con- 
sidering the very cold weather.—Mr. Mills sent a 
cucumber called Browston Hybrid, measuring up- 
wards of twenty inches in length, and having the 
bloom still on the end. From the garden was a 
Mussenda frondosa, which was sent from Hong-Kong 
by Mr. Fortune. The small tube-shaped flowers of 
this, which are formed several together on the ends 
of the branches, are of a fine yellow, but the most 
remarkable feature in the species is the large greenish- 
veined white bracts into which one of the five small 
bristle-like sepals composing the calyx is transformed. 
The plant is not new to gardens, but has for some 
years been seldom seen. Now, however, that plant 
culture has become the study of the gardener, it is to 
be hoped this apparently-forgotten species will claim 
the attention which it merits.—It was announced that, 


along with those seeds usually given away to Fellows, | 


nine sorts of agricultural seeds, from Paris, were also 
ready, for such as wish to receive them. 

InstituTION oF CiviL EnGineers.—Mar. 11.— 
Sir J. Rennie, President, in the chair—The discus- 
sion was renewed upon the merits of the screw and 


paddle wheels, and was extended to so late a period 
that no papers could be read.—It was stated the 
Napoleon screw steamer made, on an average, quicker 
voyages than any of the paddle-wheel steamers of 
the same power on the station; that insmooth water 
the latter vessels would make some way, but in rough 


weather the former was decidedly superior. The 
same result had been noticed with the Archimedes. 
When steaming down the river, she was frequently 
passed by merchant steamers, but by the time she 
had arrived at Dungeness, if there was any sea up, 
she was ahead again. It was thought, however, that 
with the feathering paddles invented by M. Cave, 
the Napoleon would have done quite as good work as 
with the screw.—The peculiarities of the steaming 
qualities of the Rattler, in spite of her bad build, were 
described. It appeared, that in heavy weather, when 
sailing and steaming, and when it was thought that 
she was dragging the screw through the water, the 
dynamometer showed a very effective exertion of 
power, and that the slip was small; that when the 
royal yacht was obliged to shorten sail, because of 
losing speed by the heeling over the paddles, the 
Rattler was enabled to use all her canvas and engine 
power together, and to gain way in the same propor- 
tion as the other vessels lost it. The impression ap- 
peared to be that the experiments were satisfactory. 
A good adaptation of the screw was mentioned in 
the two schooners, the Margaret and Senator, built 
by Messrs. Pim, at Hull, and trading between that 
port and London. They are of 242 tons burthen, 
fully rigged, but having near the stern two engines, 
each of fourteen horse power, connected by wheel- 
work with a screw propeller. The result of a trial 
between the Senator and the Shannon, the latter being 
a regular paddle-wheel steamer of good power, was, 
that in the voyage between Dublin and London the 
Senator arrived only ten hours after the Shannon, 
having consumed eighteen tons of coal, while the 
Shannon had used ninety tons, proving that for mer- 
cantile purposes, where extreme speed was not essen- 
tial, but that punctuality was desirable, the screw 
propeller, adapted to sailing vessels, was calculated to 
be of essential service. 








At the ballot the following gentlemen were elect- 
ed: J. Hick, as a member; Messrs. R. W. Hamilton, 
W. Mitchell, J. Fairbairn, J. E. M‘Connell, J. T. 
Price, T. H. Wyatt, C. M. Jopling, D. Thompson, 
S. W. Smith, Capt. J. Washington, R.N., G. J. Vul- 
liamy, as Associates, 

RoyaL InstitutioN.—Feb. 28.—Admiral Sir E. 
Codrington, G.C.B. V.P. in the chair.—Dr. G. 
Latham ‘On the Classification and Origin of the 
North-American Indians.’ Dr, Latham’s communi- 
cation consisted in the results of a series of researches 
upon the classification and origin of the native 
Indians of America, both North and South. Their 
ethnographical relations with each other, their 
position in respect to the nations of the Old World, 
and the particular quarter from which they were 
introduced into America, were the three special sub- 
jects investigated ; the method employed being the 
comparison of their languages. That there exists a 
general analogy in the grammatical structure of all 
the languages of the New World has long been 
insisted upon ; but that a most remarkable difference 
existed in respect to their vocabularies was at the 
same time equally insisted on. It was held that 
this contrast was exaggerated, and that the inference 
drawn from it not only isolated the American tribes 
in respect to those of Asia and Europe, but also sepa- 
rated them in too trenchant a manner from each 
other. Above all, the particular language of the 
Esquimaux, whereby the transition would most 
naturally be supposed to have taken place, was con- 
sidered as neither Asiatic nor American. The near- 
est approach towards its ethnographical position con- 
sisted in the admission but lately made, that it was 
American in grammatical structure. The recognized 
groups being first dealt with, it was stated that each 


|and all of those in North America ran into each 


other. The Athabascan, Colooch, Oregon, Califor- 
nian, and Mexican classes passed by gradual transi- 
tions into each other. That the Iroquois and 
Sioux classes, were branches of one common stock, 
had originally been recognized, although of late they 
had been separated. The affinity between these and 
the Catawba, and Creek languages, but partially re- 
cognized, was insisted on. The same argument 
applied to the South-American groups, viz. the 
Caribb, the Peruvian, the Brazilian, the Camacan, 
the Chileno, and the Abiponian and the Patagonian. 
Isolated languages could be either definitely fixed or 
shown to have general affinities. The Friendly Vil- 
lage and Atna vocabularies were dialects of the Bil- 
lechoola and Noosdalum, respectively. The Black- 
foot was Allgonkin ; the Shoshonie was Cumanche ; 
the Riccaree and Pawnee, allied to each other, were 
allied to the Caddo, itself akin to the Cherokee, and 
Sioux tongues. The Uche, Natchez, Addize, Che- 
temacha, and Attacapa had affinities with each other, 
and with the Mexican languages. Between these 
latter and those of South America, the Maya and 
Caribb formed links. The Fuegian tongues were 
Patagonian ; the Warow had miscellaneous affinities; 
as no other languages were deemed equally isolate the 
argumentum a fortiori was held to apply generally for 
South America. In passing to the languages of the 
Old World the Indo-European class was taken as 
the measure of the degree in which different lan- 
guages might be considered as having radical affini- 
ties ; the Basque as a measure of isolation. Subor- 
dinate to the more general classification the relations 
of the majority of the Asiatic languages were con- 
sidered. For the Finlandic, Turk, Samoied, Y enisean, 
Yukagir, Koriack, Kamskadale, Clino, Japanese, and 
Corean groups a lower value than that of Klaproth’s 
Asia Polyglotta was indicated ; a fact which placed 
nothing but the Esquimaux dialects between the 
great groups of Asia and the American class. The 
Esquimaux had affinities on both sides. It passed 
on the side of America into the Colooch and Atha- 
bascan ; neither was there any American language, 
of which we had sufficient vocabularies, without 
Esquimaux words. The same held good for the 
Asiatic tongues of Kamskatka, the Curule Isles, 
Japan, Conea, and the Konack and Jukagin tongues 
A list of Finlandic words, coincident with the Esqui- 
maux, had long ago been given by Rask. Remark- 
able coincid ec ted the Caucasian tongues 
with the mono-syllabic ones of China and Thibet. 
These, connected with one another, were connected 








with great groups of Central Asia and the 

It was urged that forces, which effect ch 
language, could convert mono-syllabic tongues likeths 
Chinese into poly-synthetic ones like the Americans: 
and that there was the general phenomenon 
language of regular growth and developement, J 
the extension of this great class so as to em} 
the Negrito languages of Australia, New Guj 
&c., the author would not commit himself to gg 
opinion. He hesitated to consider them Malay 
the strength of direct evidence; he found, how 
that the two classes had indirect affinities with g 
third, viz. mono-syllabic group. With the Amem 
can tongues a single brief vocabulary from fhe 
Andaman Islands presented the extraordinary p 
nomenon of twenty-two words coincident with the 
languages of North America taken en masse out 
no more than forty-eight compared. He wag 
however, prepared with any decided inference from” 
this very remarkable fact. After the indication 
certain statements of Rask concerning the 

and Tamul, the conclusion that the American lap 
guages were but subordinate members of a 7 
which might provisionally be dealt with as equivalegg 
in value to the Indo-European, was arrived at. 

March 7.—Admiral Sir E. Codrington, G.C; 
V.P. in the chair.—Mr. Goadby ‘ On the Nature 
Action of Preserving Fluids as applied to Animal) 
Structure.” Mr. Goadby commenced by remarki 
the defects in the shape and arrangement of the vee 
sels in which anatomical and zoological preparations 
are usually preserved. These vessels are generally) 
round bottles; a shape which causes the apparent” 
distortion of their contents by optical refraction. 
They are not hermetically sealed, and therefore they 
inclosed fluid is constantly evaporating. Hence ang 
motion of a bottle thus imperfectly filled, such ag 
the holding it up to the light, creates waves in the 
liquid inclosed, which by striking against the pre 
paration contained, often destroys it. Then the fluid 
used for preserving, being commonly dilute aleohal” 
not only evaporates quickly, but causes delicaie) 
mixtures to shrivel. These impediments to the: 
minute research which Mr. Goadby has so long pure 
sued, induced him to devote himself to removing® 
them. Beginning with improvements in the shamey 
and arrangement of the containing vessel, Mr. Goaddy 
has succeeded in constructing a square glass box, Iie 
sides are planes of plate-glass, the edges of whichy 
having been ground perfectly true, are cemented 
Jeffrey's Marine-glue. This box, being accurately) 
filled with the preserving fluid, to the exclusion of 
air, not only prevents the distorting effects of a curved 
surface, but admits of being moved in any direction 
without danger to the preparation inclosed. With 
respect to the preserving fluid, Mr. Goadby uses two7 
kinds. The first consisted of— 

tay-salt 4 ounces. 
Alum 2 ounces. 
Corrosive sublimate 2 grains or 4 grains. 
Water 1 quart or 2 quarts. 

Tt will be observed that the first of these come 
pounds is, in all but the proportion of sublimate, of 
twice the strength of the second. In one of thes 
two compounds Mr. Goadby preserves the external 
forms and the internal organs of insects. The astride 
gency of the alum, by rendering it opaque, rendem 
visible the almost transparent neurine of these 
creatures. Occasionally, however, it is necessary 
restore the texture of preparations which have 
become corrugated in alcohol, or else to retain the 
softness of the characteristic and most fragile tissueof 
the mollusca. It also sometimes happens that @ 
carbonate of lime in minute shells is decomposed Uf 
an aluminous solution. Under such circumstanee® 
Mr. Goadby recommends the following— 

Bay-salt jIb. 

Arsenic 4 drachm. 

Corrosive sublimate 2 grains. 
Water 1 quart. 

In a tall square glass box, filled with this fluid, 
argonaut was exhibited floating, as if alive. 
Goadby displayed beetles with their elytra and 
extended, the former retaining the beautiful met 
lustre and colour, the latter the delicate and char 
racteristic structure of the living animal. He 
placed on the table examples of the marine moll 
and zoophytes, known for the fragility of their t 
ture, and incapable of being preserved by any 08 
process. In smaller boxes he showed preparal 
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ame “4: * 

of the circulating, nutritive, &ec. systems of insects, 
the chief organs of which, such as the dorsal vessel, 
&e. he exhibited in situ in the insects themselves ; and 
he concluded by urging attention to the following 
principles of manipulation :—1. Avoid using the 
strongest of the alum-fluids in the first instance. 


2, Provide an abundance of fluid in proportion to 
the size of the preparation to be immersed ; as the 
natural juices of the latter have to be replaced by 
the former. 3. Change the fluid frequently, ‘ tae 
the object be covered by the fluid. This is accom- 
plished by attaching it to a weighted cork. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 

Asiatic Society, 2, P.M. 

Statistical Society, 3.—Anniversary. 

Statistical Society, 8. 

Royal Academy.—Sculpture. 

Chemical Society, 8. 

Horticultural Society, 3. : 

Civil Engineers, 8.—‘* An Account of the Ancholme Drainage,’ 
by Sir J. Rennie.—‘ An Account of the New Cast-Iron Pier 
at Gravesend,’ by Mr. Redman. 

Linnean Society, 8. 

Microscopical! Society, 8. A 

Society of Arts, 3.—‘ On ** Gutta Percha”’ from Singapore,’ by 
Dr. Montgomerie.—‘ On Pilbrow’s Atmospheric Railway,’ 
by Dr. Hewlett. i 

Royal Academy.—Painting. 





FINE ARTS. 





| popular worship. 


— indeed, were often short of articulate. However, 
painters themselves must decide where we amateurs 
fear to do more than suggest and conjecture. One 
possible and most important use derivable sometimes 
from like obsolete works, the annotator thinks with 
justice, may accrue from this resuscitation,—certain 
effective principles or secrets of earlier practicians, 
fallen into desuetude among their successors, perhaps 
subsist here after ages of contemptuous oblivion have 
rolled over them. It has always been the mania of 
artists to adopt unintermittingly new-fangled prin- 
ciples of practice, better or worse than the previous 
methods, but at least novel, if not antagonistic.* So 
monopolized do their ménds become by these, that 
none other have much chance of regard ; and ancient 
principles, beyond all, are most neglected, till quite 
forgotten. Many deserve, and some few meet, a wor- 
thier fute ; painstaking, pious Cenninis commit them 
now and again, embodied in their lucubrations, to the 
dust of libraries—whence Tambronis, alike reverential, 
rake them up long afterwards; and splendid volumes, 
such as the present, enshrine the hallowed relics for 
Mrs. Merrifield has on this oc- 


| casion aided and abetted the literary resurrectionist 


ATreatiseon Painting, in Fresco, Secco, Oil, and Dis- | 


temper, §c. Written by Cennino Cennini: with 

Introduction and Notes by Signor 

Translated by Mrs. Merrifield. Lumley, 1844. 
A possibly useful, a certainly curious publication. 
That it will, can, or could make, or much assist to 
make our modern students adepts even in the mere 
mechanism of painting, Cenniui himself, if he rose 
from the dead with all histerrestrial vaniticsabouthim, 
would not, perhaps, affirm, though he might say of it 
with lawful pride, “ sufficient for the age when it was 
written.” Weare well-known admirers of the An- 
tique; we esteem the Giotteschi superior artists to 
the Caracci, and prefer the Campo Santo to the Nun- 
ziata Cloister—those old stupendous Choirs, Vaults, 


Tambroni. | 


with creditable knowledge of the craft, though we 
may contest minor points with her elsewhere. 
Whether her work shall prove a lever to raise the 
world of Art an inch or an Irish mile towards the 
zenith, she has raised herself into merited notice. 
There is an artistical principle which Cennini’s 


| book enjoins collaterally, and which we wish his ex- 


ample could inspire, because a deep source of artis- | 


tical power: we mean earnestness. British artists, 


| no doubt, are earnest enough in various ways; earnest 


for gain, earnest for fame, (the ready of both much 


| preferred,) earnest for beating the French at design, 


Chapels, likewise, where primitive genius wrought | 


out its uncouth but awful conceptions,—we yalue 
far beyond the cupolas over cupolas and arcade 
after arcade, which 
adorned : nay, we should rather possess semi-Byzan- 
tine Cimabue’s * Virgin and Four Prophets, in all 
their antiquated sublimity, than Carlo Maratti’s very 


surrounded by the pink of his Apostles.* Still, we 
are quite willing to admit the Antique masters knew 


| to see! 


later better craftsmen have} 


little compared with the Ancient—(let us stamp the | 


received distinction between these veritable syno- 
nymes)—knew little about Art as an art-manual ; 
theirs was an art-mental, and our higher admiration of 
their performances becomes justified on the principle, 
that handiwork, however excellent, must always rank 
beneath mind-work,—the acquisition of man beneath 
the gift of God. Mind, to be sure, must pervade 
good manipulation, but in a low comparative degree 
and small proportion. Our unprejudiced antiqua- 
rianism would admit, would assert, yet more: Art 
ought to cultivate itself as an art-manual primarily 
and chiefly, else it never will reach perfection even 
as an art-mental; its full powers of developement 
will remain unelicited, and the mind’s offspring will 
struggle forth distorted, if not strangled altogether. 
A consciousness of this truth made that Titanian 
spirit who imposed the Pantheon upon St. Peter’s, 
clove marble rocks into Colossi, and gave mortal forms 
the air of superhuman life,—an indefatigable work- 
man. Why ? because his ¢erribile mano, he was well 
aware, could never execute its purposes were it to 
forget its cunning. Many a modern artist, either 
ignorant or negligent of this truth, disdains such 
mechanic labour, and hence his, too, is a “ terrible 
hand,” but of a very different description from Buo- 
harotti’s!| Every help, therefore, which can be had 


should be grasped at towards acquiring power of | 


facile expression in colours—facile by profoundness of 
skill, not by superficiality. Painters should consult 
for that prime and principal object even Cennini’s 
old-fashioned Treatise, though the antique masters 
could boast little eloquence in their silent language, 


.* Cimabue’s picture is at the Accademia, and seems to 
rue upon the wall, as you let its grandeur more and more 
absorb you. Thus, too, the figures of Michael Angelo’s 
Last Judgment’ seem to look down from the clouds, while 
they stand but a short ladder height above the eye’s level. 


| 
| 





for triumphing over the Germans at fresco,—divers | 


kinds of earnestness, yet not one the kind we have 
specified. Our words do not even allude to religious 
principle, albeit this was a deep and abundant source, 
and would be nowsomewhat less than it was, muddied 
and made impure. Earnest love of Art, for its perfec- 
tion’s sake alone, that is the earnestness we so desire 
Combine it with love of fortune, renown 
(present and future), with conquering French and 
Germans at the point of paint-brush and chisel, 
with religious enthusiasm Protestant or Popish, if you 
please ; but let genuine, fervent, high-minded love 


" . s | of Art itself prevail over all, or farewell to hope of 
best painted Lady Betty Modish of a Madonna, 


its greatness here! This spirit breathes throughout 
every page of old Cennino Cennini’s volume. Did 
it give him grand artistical power ? No ; but without 
it Michael, Raffacl, Lionardo would never have been 
what they were. Will a manufacturing, a money- 
scraping people encourage earnestness for perfect Art 
among its professors? O yes! for the perfect art of 
portraiture, to wit! Will a commercial people? 
The Athenians, the Venetians encouraged it. Will 
a people whose Middle Classes contribute the bulk 
of patronage? Assoon as Enlightenment has com- 
pleted her slow march along all the highways and 
byways of the land—as soon as middling means, 
middling houses, and middling aspirations cease to 
beget patronage of middling-priced, middling-sized, 
and middling-good productions. Until then, the 
public voice will paternally advise any Phaeton of an 
artist who would shine—Medio tutissimus ibis ! 
Whatever assistance Cennini’s Treatise may afford 


| our embryo-painters in fresco or secco or tempera, 





they must expect none from it in oils. Its title-page, 
although true enough to the text, isa mere and sheer 
delusion. Signor Tambroni twice makes a huge 
Garagantua mouth about “six entire chapters” on 
oil-painting (pp. xxxvii., xli.), yeta couple of common 
octavo pages suffice for them ; and the sum and sub- 
stance of their instructions on the art implied under 
this name reduces itself into the single period an- 
nexed :— 


“ When you would paint drapery with three gra- | 


dations of colour, as I have previously taught you, 
divide, and let each colour be laid in its proper place 
with a pencil of minever, uniting one colour well 
with another, and making the colours very firm.” 





* Our late excellent painter, Wilkie, furnishes a good 
instance; he varied his mechanism through half the whole 
circle of graduated differences, and a specimen of his last 
style placed beside another of his first, would resemble a 
Florid Gothic porch to a Saxon village-church—an archi- 
tectural discord which exemplifies the same mania. See 
our notice of Wilkie'’s works, Atheneum, Nos. 764, 765. 











Moreover, we would trouble Signor Tambroni to 
extract the square root of the value which even this 
instructive period comprises, and tell us its amount 
above cipher. The good old preceptor talks about 
laying colours in their proper places, and uniting 
them well, and making them very firm; but he does 
not say how these things are to be accomplished— 
the whole and sole difficulty! We think it no more 
than fair that artists should understand what the 
most attractive item of the titlepage means, lest they 
might expect too much: besides the sentence quoted, 
they will likewise find certain receipts for the pre- 
paration of oil mordants, mixtures, gallipots, and 
other minutia. Out of the six chapters, one is a 
brief proem, a second never mentions oil at all, a 
third contains just two lines and a half, as follows: 
“ And in the same manner you may paint on iron, 
on stone or on pictures, first passing some glue over 
them and also on glass, or anything you please.” 
Do the trivialities we have recorded deserve such a 
flourish of trumpets? Parturiunt montes, nascitur 
ridiculus mus. 


Signor Tambroni was not content even with this; 
far from it. These selfsame pregnant little chapters 
he has made bring forth a prodigious dissertation to 
prove oil-painting an art long practised before Van 
Eyck’s era. Who disputes the fact? that is, the 
existence of an artless art like Cennini’s! Parturiunt 
mures, nascitur ridiculus mons, 


> 


How often will the “ vexed question,” or rather 
the vexatious question, of Van Eyck’s claims as a 
discoverer, be dragged again and again before the 
wearied court of criticism? Surely we all, now-a- 
days at least, are aware that oils were used in paint- 
ing decads of ages ago— perhaps when the ante- 
diluvians smeared their faces with olive-juice: Noah 
painted his ark with oils for aught we can tell, or for 
aught it concerns the subject. Pliny and Vitruvius 
both particularize oil among painters’ materials: 
Walpole cites an Exchequer document which also 
mentions it among them, two centuries before Van 
Eyck'’s method was divulged: several pictures, still 
earlier,exhibit oleaginous ingredients or appearances, 
while of some few it is doubtful whether they contain 
any menstruum besides oil, or it alone. These 
matters are Rialto-talk—familiar truths as those of 
the multiplication-table. Wherefore re-repeat them ? 
and as if they were quite novel and piquant too,—a 
flood of fresh splendour thrown upon the point! It 
would be ridiculous, were it not irksome and tire- 
some. But Signor Tambroni thinks it a grave duty 
towards his compatriot to re-open the case; he ex- 
presses a noble indignation that any ultra-montanist 
should rob of his “sainte ampoule,” his heaven- 
dropt bottle of oil, the poor Tuscan painting-master. 
Why Cennini never asserts it was a godsend dropt 
into his peculiar gallipot! Nay, he confesses it 
same, like all his artistic possessions, from the studio 
of his master, Angelo Gaddi, and had been common 
to the entire Giottesque school! In fact, he has no 
pretension on the score of discovery, argal Van 
Eyck could rob him of none. If to have taught the 
artless art called oil-painting, which Cennini under- 
stood, were such an illustrious deed, Monk Theophilus 
anticipated him by three or four hundred years, and 
Monk Theophilus ought to be the Signor’s Magnus 
Apollo. This tasteful shaveling, about the eleventh 
century, likewise wrote a treatise on painting, wherein 
he gives directions for the use of oil, just as explicit 
as Cennini’s, whose editor knows them, admits them, 
and nevertheless is unconscious they put his client 
out of court altogether! He might have bewept 
poor Theophilus, and pleaded his cause against both 
Cennini and Van Eyck with some sort of reason, and 
still more indignant eloquence; but he did not edit 
the oleose friar’s manuscript, or had perhaps felt 
himself bound to cry up the merits of his adopted 


child. 


Signor Tambroni considers his client, and the 
whole Italian peninsula, aggrieved by Giorgio Vasari 
in particular. He dissects, or rather tears to pieces, 
the historiographer’s account of Van Eyck’s method, 
and its propagation throughout Europe; at times 
denounces his ignorance, inaccurateness, and idle 
babble after such a fashion, that we suppose he 
would have denied him extreme unction, because 
Giorgio denied an Italian the invention of oils. 
“ Revenge” (p. 59), it seems, has been a powerful 
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motive (it seems a very national one!) for the 
publication of Cennini’s work : 

Cennini’s spirit raging for revenge, 

With Até [an editor) by his side, comes hot from hell! 

To be serious: Vasari has faults enough, and 
those above specified are flagrant among them. We 
never regarded him an oracle—or it now occurs to us, 
we always did, inasmuch as an oracle from time 
immemorial was an utterer of half truths and entire 
lies, fictions, contradictions, obscure facts, and fal- 
lacious opinions. Still, like Signor Tambroni, we 
love Giorgio notwithstanding all his defects; but, 
unlike the Signor, we cannot reckon his conduct 
inexcusable towards Cennini, nor reprehensible to- 
wards Italy, on the present occasion. He givesa 
fair, though succinct, synopsis of a treatise which he 
could scarce be expected to gloat upon and pore 
over with our antiquarian eyes, our inquisitiveness 
about its details, perhaps familiar to him already 
through other means, videlicet, his own practice. 
He does mention that it taught “ of grinding colours 
in oil” (del macinare i colori a olio) for pictures, &c. ; 
while he omits, we acknowledge, further particulars, 
as also the process of making a pen, gilding tin 
glories, painting live faces, and such inestimable 
secrets—peradventure because he deemed them all 
somewhat frivolous. His critic must set, it would 
appear, a high value on them, or had never brought 
their non-mention to prove he could not have read 
Cennini. The oblivion of a certain pigment yclept 
“cinabrese” demonstrates, we do allow, convicted 
Giorgio’s — obliviousness ! Whether he. did or no 
read, mark, learn, and digest the treatise, we think 
matters little: he knew its most important contents, 
or rather that its contents were un-important to him 
and his co-evals, who lived when the mechanism of 
Art was far advanced beyond its scope or aid. In 
fine, a charge of ignorance or carelessness should 
have been laid against him with extreme caution by 
a person whose omission of a detail important indeed 
to the Van Eyck question leaves the misquoter, if 
he would escape from said alternative himself, but 
the ugly loophole of its being a common controversial 
practice. Our next paragraph will explain. 

Vasari’s account is this. John Van Eyck dis- 
covered that linseed and nut oils mingled together 
were more drying than any else he had proved, and 
that these boiled with his other mixtures made a 
varnish which he and all the painters of the world 
had long desired. Well may his translatress wonder 
how Signor Tambroni could omit those certain 
“ other mixtures,” as it was in them the chief secret 
consisted, if not (according to her opinion) the whole. 
How such a momentous omission happened, can 
hardly be excused by a non mi ricordava. But we 
will give him the benefit of the obliviousness he 
denies to Vasari, or of the inaccurateness he ascribes 
—whichever he chooses. Let us, therefore, repeat 
once again, and we hope once for all, what con- 
stitutes the essential difference and real merit of 
Van Eyck’s invention. 

“Van Eyck is, on all hands, admitted to have 
made use of oils with other mixtures, that colours 
might, when laid one upon another, dry, without 
being consecutively baked in the sunbeams, a process 
which rendered the method of Theophilus so tedious 
and perilous as to be inefficient; that perfect union 
between the colours, unattainable by said method, 
might also result; and that the colours, through 
means of a certain oil varnish, should not fear water, 
as they did till his time, but acquire a splendour 
they never yet had displayed. Herein consists Van 
Eyck’s invention: it gave to the use of oils, im- 
potent and repulsive before, all its power, all its 
beauty— it turned coating with oil into oil painting.” 
This extract from a former article of ours [see 
No. 613] nought whatever in Cennini’s work, now 
published, contradicts, but every detail about oil 
justifies. We have simply to note, that neither 
Cennini nor Theophilus recognizes the superior 
desiccative virtues of mingled linseed and nut oils: 
neither mentions the latter, nor any oil beside linseed 
at all! Vasari, indeed, praises one of Cennini’s 
pictures for its being coloured so as to have very 
well preserved itself until his times (“di maniera si 
colorita, ch’ella si é insino a oggi molto bene con- 
servata,”)—an opinion which Lanzi quotes or mis- 
quotes (“d’una maniera assai ben colorita’’), and 
after him Mrs, Merrifield translates “ well coloured,” 





though it plainly regards the durable, not the beau- 
tiful, character of the coloration.* Even if it did 
prove the said picture pretty well coloured (“ assai 
ben’’), what proves it was in oils ? Cennini, like the 
other Giotteschi, doubtless painted oftenest in fresco 
and distemper; and Lanzi had little better right to 
conclude the picture painted in oils than in mosaic, 
because Vasari had just before happened to say the 
old artist-author treated of both these branches. 
Moreover, should we grant it, for peace sake, an 
agreeable oil-picture, where are its pendants ? Where 
are the remaining specimens to show that the 
Giotteschi much exceeded the Tedeschi oilmen, 
while Cennini’s method surpassed but by an in- 
finitesimal degree of refinement Monk Theophilus’s 
receipt how to spread oleaginous cataplasms, coloured 
and figured ! 

After this loud literary hubbub made by Signor 
Tambroni about antique Italian oil-painting, and the 
blazon about it made by Mrs. Merrifield’s title-page, 
what will our readers think when they learn the 
sequel? At his very last sentence, of his very last 
paragraph, save one, Signor Tambroni eats up his 
huge dissertation whole, swallows his doctrine down 
again! He would, forsooth, “perhaps be able to 
admit that we were indebted to John of Bruges 
[Van Eyck] for the practice of tempering colours 
with both nut and linseed oil, and to Antonello, 
[Van Eyck’s scholar] for having used and made 
common throughall Italy, a method which in beauty 
greatly exceeds distemper-painting, which until his 
time, had always been preferred,” (p. lviii.) Here 
is the whole material substance of the question con- 
ceded! Ifthe first clause repeats the same suspicious 
omission of Van Eyck’s “ other mixtures,” the rest of 
the sentence implies them: truth, like murder, will 
out! Superior beauty was all and all; a beauty 
which greatly exceeds that of distemper-painting, 
while that of Signor Tambroni’s antique oil specimens 
falls far short of it.+ Who says more, or wishes more 
admitted? Why then have served up to us the 
oft-recocted ragout, the oft-rejected olio, again ? Why, 
because as idle English gentlemen must produce, for 
notoriety’s sake, a three volumed novel, a book of 
travels, or five acts of unactable dulness called legiti- 
mate drama— idleness being the mother of all evil— 
so the dolce-far-niente Italian must compose his dozen- 
dozen sonnets, his pompous dissertation upon Dante, 
or his minute critique upon the Belli-Arti. We can 
solve the riddle in no lIlkelier way. 

Let us do justice however. Some of Signor Tam- 
broni’s notes to Cennini’s text appear corrective and 
illustrative of it ; their usefulness will be proportioned 
to its own, whatever this may prove. Should it 
prove great, his enthusiasm and his judgment will 
alike deserve the praise of having rescued a valuable 
work from oblivion. But it is our office further to 
remark that his original text was a very modern copy 
(1737)~—itselfa copy of another copy, and wasnoteven 
compared with the manuscript so accessible at Flo- 
rence, if we may judge by the editor's acknowledged 
ignorance whether the Laurentian and Beltramini 
MSS. arethe same. When holiest books have been 
interpolated, and falsified for much more audacious 
purposes than to establish Italians as the earliest dab- 
blersin oils, how can we rest implicit faith ona copy two 
removes—perhaps two dozen—from Cennini’s actual 
draught ? And it became indispensable to collate with 
the utmost circumspection—seeing, which the editor 
likewise confesses, that his Ottobonian manuscript is 
though clear and large, quasi “illegible,” full of 
archaisms, obscure idioms, and technicalities, more- 
over written by a probable foreigner, and stranger to 
the subject treated! (p. xxx.) Among his happiest 
annotations we cannot account what he affirms about 
the invention of distemper-painting: we apprehend 





* Lanzi, it seems probable, condensed, i.e. miscondensed, 
the original passage, and thus leads the translatress farther 


astray still. Rosini pronounces the work a poor attempt of 
the pencil (iii. p. 172), and so far from its being an oil- 
picture, his silence is negative evidence of the reverse. 

+ A minor instance of the Signor’s curious propension to 
suicidal logic accompanies the eminent one above said: 
immense pains are bestowed to demonstrate Antonello’s in- 
troduction of oils, a fable detailed by Vasari—yea, Anto- 
nello’s well-attested epitaph gets no credit. Yet here we find 
the fable allowed fact, and the epitaph almost repeated 
virtualiter! ‘* Coloribus oleo miscendis splendorem et per- 
petuitatem primus Italice picture contulit,” says this in- 
scription, i. e. “* he, Antonello, was the first that gave splen- 
dour and durability to the Italian painting by mixing 
colours with oil” (p. Lxix,) 





this art existed ages before Ludius, and we feel quite 
assured Pliny ascribes no such merit to him. The 
extract given by Signor Tambroni as little Supports 
his conclusion therefrom, as an elephant supports the 
globe; but it is not long since we had under reviey 
that ill-starred passage [No. 893], whose words even 
the most skilful anagrammatist would find himself no 
less puzzled to transpose into a description of distem 
than “arabesque,” albeit a theorist will make theiy 
direct order furnish him these or any other fantastical 
inference he desires, if readers will only accept un- 
examined his perverted versions. 

Translation of modern languages has lately become 
the Amazonian domain of literature, where mala 
are only now and then admitted for very urgent 
purposes. From our Britomart down to our 
Ambree in this line, numberless fair warriors haye 
done good service ; so well, indeed, have they ap. 
proved their prowess that they must now disdain 
receiving soft hits at our hands on pretence of com. 
passion towards their helplessness. To give a pane. 
gyrical opinion, however false, of a lady’s book was 
once called “liberal,” but their acknowledged and 
established claims in almost every branch of letters 
places them above the acceptance of such hollow 
compliments—the alms of charitable gallantry. We 
shall, therefore, as a far higher tribute to the sex, 
judge its productions by their absolute merits, and 
would fain enter a protest upon its part against any 
further use of those fulsome sentimentalities about 
“woman,’’ when women themselves desire and deserye 
a much less nauseous vein of homage. Having already 
awarded Mrs. Merrifield her due praise, let us draw 
her attention to certain oversights which somewhat 
cooled the fervour of our encomium, because they 
shook our confidence a little with regard to other 
particulars more important, and to her infallible 
translative powers. Perhaps she will reconsider these 
points on our humble suggestion, and perhaps a like 
care extended to her whole volume would improve 
future editions of it materially. 

At the very threshold occurs a most inauspicious 
passage. There it is said Giotto introduced the 
Greek manner of painting among the Latins and 
united it with the modern school” (p. 2.) Readers 
who have the slightest historical knowledge about art, 
cannot but stare quite aghast, when they find this 
new and much vaunted oracle, Cennino Cennini, 
pronounce, through Mrs. Merrifield’s mouth, Giotto, 
no one else than Giotto, the introducer of the Greek 
style! Did our translatress, peradventure, mistake 
Byzantine for classic Greek, that she could think its 
introduction a merit? Why, Giotto’s great achieve- 
ment was the precise reverse of what her words convey 
—he abandoned, Vasarisays, abandoned altogether, the 
Greek manner (sbandi affatto quella goffa maniera 
Greca)—which Cimabue had abandoned in part. 
This, the foundation-stone of Bondone’s self-built 
monument, is pulled out, and a petard to blow up 
the edifice inserted! But not by honest Cennini: 
he left it to Mrs. Merrifield, and she, like an unskilful 
engineer, instead of the object, damages herself 
How she could extract the sense “ introduced” from 
Cennini’s word “rimutd” (changed or reformed,) 
surpasses our comprehension: his text straightfor- 
wardly rendered, justifies Vasari’s assertion and the 
verdict of discriminative criticism—* Giotto changed 
(or reformed) the Greek manner of painting into the 
Latin,” &c. We pass over the version “united it 
with the modern” (ridusse al moderno), as a cons 
quence of the previous error, and needful to give it 
a plausible face. Her own note on this passage col- 
tradicts her translation of it, and truly says that 
Giotto “did away” the defects of the Greeks and 
“created a new style.” 

Apropos of Giotto, with whose genius Mr. Kugler’ 
Handbook and Mr. Eastlake’s comment have made 
our countrymen somewhat better acquainted than of 
yore, Lanzi does allude to his colouring, twice, to its 
mellowness here, to its candorous Parian-marble tone 
there; and Vasari does tell us he wrought in mosal, 
The first is a minor point, and when Professor Rosia! 
overlooked it, we may well excuse Mrs. Merrifield’s 
adoption of his mistake about it ; but of the latter 
mistake she has a monopoly. Did she ever get sight 
or scent of Vasari’s work ? We would defend het 
penetration at the expense of her erudition. That 
work mentions, nay signalizes as miraculous, the 
“ nave dimusaico” by Giotto, dedicating moreover 4 
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‘ute artistical detail to its merits. Alas! we fear 
a eneaiiness did read the work, and did not under- 
stand it: she thinks “ nave” meant the nave of St. 
Peter’s church, instead of the Ship, Giotto’s renowned 
mosaic ship, over its portal. Thus, in faet, her note 
(p. Ixi.) renders it from Ghiberti's text—la nave di 
San Pietro—* the nave of St. Peter's”! What a fall 
js here, my countrywomen! Better she had not 
brought the charge against Vasari of “ inaccuracy or 
wilful blindness,” and she might have escaped it 
herself. We must confess a much more suspicious 
trait has seldom awakened our scepticism upon the 
subject of female competence to that ungentle em- 
ployment—philological translation. 

It would appear as if the very constitution of the 
female mind which adapts it so well for catching 
bright glimpses of truths impalpable to our coarser 
apprehensions, disabled it for the dogged work of 
dragging out Truth herself, head, body, and mem- 
bers, from her obscure domicile into broad day. 
While the converse, the memoirs, the letters of 
women abound with graces beyond the reach of art, 
they also abound with subtle inferences far beyond 
the reach of logic: such happinesses approach in- 
spiration nearer than do masculine deductions by 
dint of hard reasoning, and we think inspiration 
much commoner among women than men, though 
it may not be of the highest kind. But we sur- 


mise it a misdirected ambition which leads Om- 
phale to wield the club of Hercules; this as little 


becomes her as the distaff him; and weighs down 
her own arm when she attempts any of his Labours. 
At least we suggest whether half-successes and fre- 
quent failures will not perhaps revive our sex’s old 
prejudice against the intellectual powers of women, 
if they proceed with such extreme precipitation to 
disprove it by efforts above their present strength, 
and in a region the antipodes of their native province. 
Was it precipitation or semi-competence that occa- 
sioned Mrs. Merrifield’s strange dance through the 
maze of errors we must now enumerate? Let us 
give her precise words: she would augment Signor 
Tambroni’s catalogue of ante- Van Eyck oil-pictures 
—*In addition to these pictures, we should not omit 
one now in the Gallery of Florence, painted by 
Andrea del Castagno, the supposed murderer of 
Domenico Veneziano, dated 1416 (that is, six years 
after the reputed invention of painting in oil by Van 
Eyck). ‘It is painted,’ says Guarienti, (Abbecedario, 
att. Gio. Abeyk) ‘in his second manner, that is, in 
oil,’ It is in excellent preservation, and is called by 
Guarienti the wonder of painting, for the patience 
with which every part is finished, particularly the 
room in which the action is represented. The rules 
of perspective are observed with the greatest exact- 
ness. See note to Lanzi.” p. Ixvi. 

Truly a wonder of painting if painted in 1416, by 
Andrea del Castagno, who was born in 1403! Again, 
it does not exist at Florence, but at Dresden, where 
we saw it some few years ago, and where Lanzi’s 
note places it: Lanzi’s text indeed mixes up the 
names of Castagno and Van Eyck so as to puzzle a 
precipitate or semi-competent translator, and thus 
We must suppose the mistake occurred. Worst of 
all, however, the very picture which Mrs. Merrifield 
imagines such conclusive evidence against Van Eyck’s 
“reputed invention,’ was painted by Van Eyck him- 
self! And this too Lanzi’s note declares. We are 
astonished how Guarienti’s reference to Gio. Abeyk 
(i.e. Giovanni Ab Eyck) should have failed to set 
our translatress on the right track ; she omits the last 
sentence of the note, perhaps finding its remark about 
Flemish perspective quite irreconcileable with the 
Italian Castagno’s pretensions. Now we grant Va- 
‘aria most slipshod historian, but is not the above 
extract a sample of rather slattern translation? We 
give it that hard epithet because so many palpable 
mistakes together could scarcely have been com- 
mitted except through negligence. Let us quit this 
ungrateful task. ‘Though we cannot praise as a 

sweet neglect” the oftentimes loose fashion in which 
lady-translators dress out, or disguise, their originals, 
our tribute to Mrs. Merrifield’s general cleverness 
and frequent display of knowledge, good taste, and 


acumen, is here once more accorded: we hope to 


double its amount at her second edition. For those 
antiquarians and artists who would master Cennini’s 
work, her version will prove a great assistance, albeit 


tress of it herself, which her talents might easily 
render her with a little sedulous attention. 

We have ventured no critique upon the original 
treatise; nor shall we, unless to say it contains 
neither poetic nor philosophic principles of art worth 
analysis, but technic almost alone, and these are 
seldom our concern. It may be permitted us how- 
ever to suggest whether the practice of painting the 
human face in oils and in varnish as well as in dis- 
temper (p.99), does not regard masquerade faces, then 
still oftener assumed by Italian revellers than at pre- 
sent, and thus simply resolve what has appeared to 
our contemporaries such a singular enigma? Cen- 
nini distinguishes the practice from the common use 
of cosmetics and toilet-table arts: foreign masque- 
raders, carnival-buffoons—our own mountebanks and 
modern pantomime clowns, would give low painters 
some custom bytimes, and Cennini describes it both 
rare and disreputable. Shakspeare too, perhaps, 
justifies our conjecture, where the Jew addresses his 
beautiful little rebel of a housekeeper :-— 

What ! are there masques! Hear you me, Jessica : 
Lock up my doors, and when you hear the drum 
And the vile squeaking of the wry-neck’d fife, 
Clamber not you up to the casements then, 

Nor thrust your head into the public street 

To gaze on Christian fools with varnished faces ! 

Enough of this: we would propose another doubt: 
whether Lanzi’s derivation of the term ancone (pic- 
tures), which Mrs. Merrifield adopts, be correct ? 
Our deference for Lanzi as a philologist and critic is 
proportional to our conscious deficiencies : still it 
strikes us that the Greek term icon cannot well 
furnish the true etymon, first because of its middle 
vowel, making when pluralized, icine, and second 
because of the difficult change from i into an. We 
will e’en hazard another guess; perhaps ancona pri- 
mitively meant a folding or elbow picture, now called 
a diptych or triptych, and thus ayxwy, an elbow, 
(ancina in the plural) might give its name to a small 
work of art no less than it did, beyond dispute, to a 
large one, the elbow-shaped town Ancona. But let 
the learned decide on this point likewise. 

We shall now conclude by mentioning two or 
three singular observations of Cennini. His seventieth 
chapter while it professes to discuss the proportions 
of the human figure omits, with malice aforethought, 
those of awoman! Ay, and leaves us not the poor 
loophole,—that he considered them super-human ; 
far from it! for he tells us “plat and plain” as 
Chaucer hath it, “ there is not one of them perfectly 
proportioned.” Are we to let the old misogynical 
libellist disparage after such an unchivalrous fashion 
what almost all mankind with consenting voice 
declares— 

The most replenished sweet work of Nature ! 
Yet Cennini’s opinion has a strange re-echo in 
Raffael’s which laments the dearth of beautiful women, 
and says he has to model out his Galatea by an ideal 
image—“certa idea che mi viene alla mente” (see 
his letter to Castiglione.) Nevertheless Sanzio was 
no woman-hater—quite the reverse—not to speak it 
profanely, a lady’s man! But his female forms have 
almost always some degree of heaviness, at times 
even coarseness, (distinct from the Grecian grandiose 
altogether), and he like his predecessor held, we sus- 
pect, that Nature tried her ’prentice hand upon 
women, as his masculine forms seem, attitude apart, 
much nearer the summit of excellence. What then 
is the truth? For ourselves we did think Italian 
beauties more cast in the mould of a Juno than a 
Venus, of a Minerva Velletri more than either—the 
hands and the feet too ample, indeed all the limbs, 
and the whole person wanting that exquisite refine- 
ment, that perfect elegance which best befits the 
female character, and gives to our countrywomen’s 
plenitude of form a delicacy more consonant with 
the Greek ideal. But proportion we still acknow- 
ledge an artistic matter. Should there not be, our 
humble connoisseurship asks, a distinct standard of 
proportion applicable to women? Should they have 
their ancles and wrists of as stout a span as men have ? 
Should it constitute their chief boast, pre-eminent 
breadth of shoulders—or of pelvis? Nature her- 
self we submit uses two standards, and difference of 
sexile purposes, habits and characters, apparently 
requires them. We question also Cennini’s hypo- 
thesis (p. 46) that irrational animals exhibit no certain 
proportions; their types perhaps and those of rational 


fixedness, to which they are both ideally reducible. 
Our ancient anatomist’s other tenet that “a man has 
on his left side one rib less than a woman,” is even 
yet a popular belief derived from the wisdom of our 
ancestors by their just-as-wise offspring; but if he 
admitted it, what became of his doctrine about man's 
superior proportions? Our sex was the lop-sided 
one after all! However, though Ser Cennino may 
have been little of a comparative anatomist, he has a 
remark which approves him a most profound hen- 
wife ; the yolk of town-laid eggs, saith he, hath a paler 
colour, and therefore supplieth the better tempera 
for painting fresh complexions. This we can attest, 
albeit unversed in gallinaceous physiology, that 
London hens make it an invariable rule to lay stale 
eggs, whether pale or high-coloured. Peradventure 
we do them wrong, and their eggs may be carried a 
sea-voyage, like Madeira wines, to mellow them ; but 
they must then all have gone a longround, and come 
home to us vid Holland. We have been compelled to 
abjure them, as the Saints of old did plum-porridge, 

With the foregoing sage remark and comment, 
which give Cennini’s volume and our review what such 
utilitarian productions too often need—individuality 
—we close them together. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOM, HANOVER-SQUARE.—An 
Evening Performance of Sacred Music will take placeon TUESDAY, 
March 18, 1845. On which occasion will be produced, for the first time, 
a STABAT MATER, composed by Edward Francis Fitzwilliam, to 
conclude with a Miscellaneous Act. —— Vocalists—Miss Dolby, 
Miss Kathleen Fitzwilliam (pupil of John Barnett), Mr. Hobbs, an 
Mr. Machin. The Orchestra and Chorus will be complete in ev 
department—Leader, Mr. Alfred Mellon; Conductor of the Staba' 
Mater, Mr. E. F. Fitzwilliam ; Conductor of the Miscellaneous Act, 
Mr. J. L. Hatton. The Doors will be opened at Seven—performance 
to commence at Light o’Clock precisely. Tickets, 5s. each, to be had 
at all the principal Music Shops, Libraries, and at the Hanover-square 
Rooms. 





Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—We do not remember 
so interesting a commencement of an opera season 
as that of this day week, when a new work bya 
new composer was executed by new singers;—and 
music, maestro, and vocalists alike stood the difficult 
test. In the Atheneum of the past year [No. 879], 
we spoke of the composer as far as his works then 
published in England permitted. We pointed out 
how the transpositions and omissions, made for the 
purpose of rendering cavatinas, duetti, &c. saleable, 
rendered it difficult to form a complete judgment: and 
‘ Ernani’ on the stage satisfies us that the caution was 
not superfluous. First, a word with regard to its 
libretto. By its length, which extends to four acts, 
its subject, and the treatment, it would seem as if the 
Italians are looking tothe Grand Opera of Paris for 
their model in serious musical drama. Violent 
passions, elaborate groupings and combinations of 
incident are treated fearlessly ; tragical declamation 
and situation are obviously now thought to be as 
necessary as the setting-off the singers. If we look 
back, for instance, to such a drama as ‘ Gli Orazi,’ 
the present work seems belonging to another dynasty, 
we might almost say state of society,—if we rate taste 
in Art to be an index no less than an ornament. 
On the side of Drama, much has been gained in 
force, probability, contrast; on the side of Music, 
great scope is given by the enterprise of the new 
school. The advantage is not quite so clear as regards 
vocal art. No musical student can have forgotten 
Mara’s answer, when she was reproached with her 
statue-like quietness as Queen Rodelinda,—* Would 
you have me sing with my arms and legs? What 
I cannot do with my voice I will not do at all.” This 
was one extreme: we are progressing towards the 
other. The days of reproach to the “ arms and legs” 
that they cannot sing may not be far off. At all 
events, the operatic dramatist, while, as now, seeking 
for emotion, climax, effect by situation, more boldly 
than formerly, will do well, unless he would cut the 
ground away from beneath his feet, to study reserve, 
practicability, and the clear developement of simple, 
yet striking incidents. We cannot think either the 
‘Hernani’ or the * Angelo’ or the ‘ Lucrece Borgia’ 
of Victor Hugo as good stories for Italian music as 
the less complicated ones of ‘ Norma’ or ‘ La Son- 
nambula.’ 

These hints thrown out, and the popularity of 
Hugo’s play rendering analysis unnecessary, let us 
turn to Sig. Verdi's share of ‘ Ernani.’ That he has 
made free use of other people's stores is past doubt. 
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burini’s first air in ‘ I Puritani,—there, a re-casting | 
of the terzetto from * Norma,’—anon, a few bars | 
of chorus from Donnizetti’s * Lucia’ ; to say nothing | 
of perpetual return to the dozen other commonplaces | 
which, thrown into a musical kaleidoscope, must | 
come out in the shape of an imposing Italian opera, | 
as times go. But there is something beside, and | 
better than mere quotation: a disposition to study 
new effects in the concerted music, caused possibly | 
by the present depreciated state of Italian vocal accom- 

plishment, and the consequent disposition to emulate 
the energy and grandeur of French theatrical music | 
of combination. Signor Verdi's choruses generally | 
are spirited: they move. A grand sestett at the end | 
of the first act, which was encored, is admirable and 
new: the conspiracy scene in the third, too, is dra- 
matic and effective. We spoke ona former occasion | 
of the best songs for the principal singers. A duett 
in the second act, betwixt the heroine and the hero, 
p'eased so much as to be encored; and the final 
terzetto, in spite of its paternity already pointed out, | 
would have produced a strong sensation, had not the 
singers been exhausted ere it was reached. Music 
without uncouthness of interval more ruinous to 
the voice than Signor Verdi’s has, probably, never 
been produced. The soprano part is perpetually 
above the stave;—requiring, moreover, force and 
declamation, and not such silvery warblings as 
Cimarosa and the more considerate elder Italians 
delighted to allot to the soprano sfogato. To make 
matters worse, the orchestra is for the most part at 


full strength—very frequently fortissimo, leaving the | 


poor prima donna no choice, save scream or pan- 
tomime. ‘ Ernani’ was written for Mademoiselle 
Léwe, if we mistake not. Oddly enough, when this 
lady was at Berlin, she expressly contracted not to sing 


in the operas of the Chevalier Spontini, for fear of | 


straining her voice. We remember nothing in ‘* La 
Vestale’ or ‘ Fernand Cortez’ so trying as she must 
here execute. Nor, if this be the style which is 


to become popular, can composers have the slightest 
right to complain of the short-lived date of the voices 
of the present generation. Something may be ascrib- 
able to the neglect of the singing-master, but far more | 
to their own ruthless ignorance; for to ignorance does 


such a total disregard of the executant amount, 
*Ernani’ introduced to us a new prima donna in | 

Signora Rita Borio. A more satisfactory first appear- 
ance before Easter we do not recollect. The lady 
possesses an extensive soprano voice of two octaves 
and more,—sufficient in power, and conscientiously 
in tune. A more finished executive artist, by playing 
with the entrata,* Ernani! Ernani involami,’ might 
have won herself an encore. .Madame Borio merely 
sung it steadily, but without any remarkable grace. 
On the other hand, she was throughout effective, careful 
and unsparing of herself in the concerted music, Asan 
actress, her physique is somewhat disadvantageous: 
though her figure be zephyrineascom pared with that of 
many a popular idol in Germany. But she was taste- 
lessly dressed ; and with some littleaid in this essen- 
tial, and yet more of that self-possession which public 
sympathy gives, there will be little to complain of, if 
not much to admire in this respect ; while her musical 
gifts are of value sufficient to make her heartily 
welcome. The part of Ernani was sustained by 
Signor Moriani,—not very effectively. It is the first- 
rate artist who can make opportunities; second-rates 
merely take them. The phrase “out of my style,” 
which we hear perpetually used, is too often a covert 
apology for indolence and want of entire mastery 
over resource; or an absence of the real dramatic 
element, which is personation, not individual dis- 
play. Nothing could suit the Signor less than his 
first air, which requires flexibility, accent, readiness ; 
and was so awkwardly got through, as to make us 
listen, on the return of the ritornel, whether or not 
the artist was taking up the point on the right note. 
In the duett with Elvira, in the second act, Signor 
Moriani was more at home ; he was most successful in 
his dying scene, having a particular predilection, it 
seems, for long-drawn last agonies. His voice, as far 
as we can judge, is in as good order as it was last 
year. What an organ has it been! and what a pity 
that it was not thought worthy the preservation of 
that complete training, which the Davids and Noz- 
zaris of the elder school bestowed on theirs! Signor 
Fornasari (who has not withdrawn himself to Bucolic 
life in Italy, as was last year threatened,) was much 


| mentioned as in agitation—Verdi’s ‘I Lombardi,’ 


| mistake not, an opera of lighter character than the 


| disadvantage after so long an opera as‘ Ernani.’ The 
| tales. 
| novelty. Nor is Mdlle. Grahn, accomplished though 


| she be in turning (out) her toes to account, the fairest 


| suitor, M. Toussaint, is agile, but rather doleful in 


as usual in Don Ruy Gomez,—that is, somewhat ex- 
aggerating the age of the part, and singing tremu- 
lously rather than expressively. A cadence or two, 
however, were more neatly finished than we have 
been used to hear from him. We have, lastly, to 
speak of the new baritone, Signor Botelli, to whom 
the important part of Don Carlos was intrusted: a 
gentleman of portly presence, with a stout voice, and 
the rough and naked method of the new Italians, 
which is meant to do duty as grand expression. The 
Signor, however, acts carefully ; and, as an extra 
baritone, is a decided gain to the theatre; many 
degrees more significant than Signor Morelli of pains- 
taking memory. Ere we quit the Opera, let us say 
that we heard, on Saturday, of two other novelties 


and the ‘ Leonora’ of Mercadante: the last, if we 


grim tragedies in which the modern Italians too 
largely delight. 
‘La Dryade,’ the new ballet, comes at a heavy 


story of it is as intelligible as most second-rate faéry 
We have had changes rung on the idea of a 
Spirit in love with a mortal rather too often. Here, 
however, the jealousy of a Gnome is added, to give 


of the fatéry troop. She seems to us clever rather | 
than graceful; and her place, therefore, may, perhaps, 
be in the comic ballet. She is burdened, too, with orna- 
ment, which no “wise Dryad” would be. Her mortal 


his ways. A dancer “of a rueful countenance” is 
one of the saddest contradictions which the world 
can show. Of Mdlle. Weiss, and her train of four 
young ladies, we must speak on another occasion. 
M. Perrot, as a malicious Gnome, is, as usual, full of 
meaning and busy self-importance: a far more par- 
donable excess than nonchalance. Owing to the 
length of the opera, the burning wood, which is the 
scenic “ blaze of triumph” of the evening, appears so 
late, that it finds many of the audience, like 
Sense, gone home to bed, 
and the marvel is thus wasted on empty benches. 


CuampBer Concerts.—The “Musical Union” 
began its sessions on Tuesday, on a scale more humblé 
than the parties of last year given by its Director :— 
one alternative of the cheap subscription to which we 
called attention some weeks since. A quartett of 
Haydn’s was played ; one, too, of Beethoven’s Razu- 
mouftsky series, and Hummel’s pianoforte trio in £ 
major, Mr. E. Roeckel, a meritorious and rising artist, 
taking the pianoforte. By this it will be seen that 
the “improvements” on last year’s performances, 
promised in the prospectus, are all to come. The 
quartetts, we are told, were played with care, though | 
their effect was somewhat impaired by the nature of 
the locality——We had an opportunity, at the fifth 
of Mr. Lucas’s agreeable Musical Evenings, of again 
hearing M. Sainton, their first violin, in his capacity of 
leader—and reader of chamber music. On this we 
offered a remark or two last July [No. 873]. In 
Haydn’s beautiful composition, No. 1. op. 76, and 
Beethoven's c minor quartett, op. 18, (both of which, 
allowing for one unlucky slip, went excellently,) we 
found less of the miniature style than we adverted to 
last year: no want of passion rather than breadth, but 
the passion alittle too spasmodic,—not always applied 
in the right places, and seeking for expression too 
much by means alien to the school of music under 
treatment. As we recently observed, when canvassing 
M. Habeneck’s rumoured directorship of the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts, the charm of good German per- 
formances lies as much in breadth and simplicity as 
in expression. A finical style in performance can | 
only suit compositions of which the ideas are small ; 
and agonies, burstsand surprises, such melodic phrases 
as possess no character save what can be thrust into 
them. The methodsto be adopted with a “curtain tune” 
by Auber or a flavourless cavatina by Bellini are either | 
too little or too much for the noble thoughts of 
Beethoven and his compeers. Thus, at least, think 
and play the Ernsts and Davids and Moliques and 
Miillers and Zimmermannsof Germany. Nor, when 
stating the distinction, are we chasing shadows,—but 





tracing boundary lines,—a task of anything rather 
than chimerical value, seeing that our students are 


now familiar with the notes vf the great 
may, therefore, be presumed to have some 
and desire to penetrate deeper. 





Music 1n Paris anp Lonpoy.—The proceedj : 
of M. Berlioz seem every moon to become 
strange and less artistic. Let us transcribe in 
the programme of his third grand Féte Musicale, ig 
conjunction with the pompous promises of ¢ 
music made by him before opening his Temple in 
the Elysian Fields\—Two movements from his omg 
Requiem—* fragments” from his own ‘ Romeo 
Juliet? symphony—an overture to the ‘Spectre,’ 

M. Schneitzhéffer—a rondo from M. Glinka’s Rag. 
sian opera ‘ A Life for the Czar,’ sung in Russian bp 

Madame Solowiof—a grand ‘Air de danse,’ 

the same composer's ‘ Rouslan et Ludmilla’ : 
‘ Preghiera, from Mosé—and Weber's ‘ Invitation — 
to Waltz,’ scored by M. Berlioz. Now, really, ag 
this gentleman, besides being the most resonaat ial 

ambitious in his professions of all the brotherhood, is” 
also the most caustic in criticism, he must bear to 

be roundly taxed with as utter a contempt of artistie 


| propriety, meaning, or sequence, as ever distinguished 


the least select scheme of a one franc concert, ora 
London benefit. It is needless to say that we should 
be pleased to hear the Russian music—but in if | 
own time and place. This said, we are bound to 
add, that our strictures only partially hold good with 
regard to London—where we should be truly glad te 
hear the above Requiem, but complete ; and the Sym 
phony—not in fragments—directed by their eccem 
tric author: at the risk, even, of figuring hereafter 
in his * Musical Travels.’ We beg also to call atten 
tion to an advertisement of ‘The Four Seasons? 
twenty-four quintetts for stringed instruments, come 
posed by M. Félicien David—which are announced, 
somewhat hazardously, as certain to create a revolue 
tion in chamber music. Let our London amateurs look 
out for them. There can be no question that a stirig 
taking place in that section of the art, even here. 
where our love of show, our impatience of labour or 
quiet comprehension in art, our wide distances, and 
our luxurious habits, have so long kept us backes | 
witness the soirées, “unions,” societies, which am 
springing up. We heard, the other day, of a pie 
jected series of select chamber concerts, for the pur 
pose of performing the music of pers 
For those who need information and opportunity of 
making acquaintance with unheard works—and the | 
number of our Professors even is greater than Pride 
is willing to confess—these should be far more vali” 
able than meetings of aimless pleasure. Indeed, 
after a time, and with the intellectual, amusement for 
mere amusement’s sake must pall; and though we ate 
aware that caterers for the public may become tog 
pedantic, and that the Schoolmaster will not be borne 
with (if detected) in the orchestra, we cannot but 
point out the vast gain to taste which must ae 
crue from the steady pursuit of some one branch of 
object in art. Catholicity, we believe, as well a 
enjoyment, keeps pace with extended and exact it 
formation. 

The above remarks have led us far from Parises 
concerning which strange city let us add, that the 
first meeting of the popular singing classes went off 
admirably. M. Liszt is daily expected there from 
his peninsular campaign, which, as usual, has been @ 
tour of triumph and charity. He gave fourteen cote 
certs at Lisbon—the Queen of Portugal made hima 
Knight of the order of Christ—and the Custom-houss 
authorities, who are generally, as Madame Dudevant, 
has told us in her * Winter of the South of Europey 
[vide Ath. No. 723] most troublesome in the mattet 
of pianofortes, allowed his Erard to pass free. There 
is little chance, we fear, of an artist whom su¢ 
honours and such gains await everywhere else, revisit 
ing England. To some one, we believe, who pressed. 
M. Liszt to return for our concert season, a couple 
of years since, the witty artist, with thanks, returned. 
for answer a copy of the well-known French pert 
quier’s sign, “Here the public will be shaved for 
nothing—to-morrow !” It is announced that Madame 
Dorus Gras is about to quit L’ Académie Royale: 1% 
the interests of French music, we trust only for 
L’ Opéra Comique. We believe, that among our 0WR 
musical arrivals, those of Madame Meerti Blaet 
(pleasantly known here in her maiden days a8 & 
expressive mezzo-soprano) and M. Blaes, whose W& 
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strument is the clarinet, may be also reckoned upon. 
A rumour, too, is abroad, that the permanent con- 
ductorship of the Philharmonic Society may possibly 
be varied by the appearance of one or two foreign 
conductors (names not certain), each for a single con- 

scheme ad captandum which, if carried into 
effect, will fill the measure of folly and discourtesy 
of the Directors’ proceedings. 





—_—_ 


MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—Feb. 24.—M. Richard 
read a report on the collection made in Abyssinia 
by MM. Lefebvre, Petit, Vignaud, and Quartin- 
Dillon. It will be remembered, perhaps, that these 
gentlemen left France about five years ago, on 
their voyage of discovery and science, and that 
four years afterwards M. Lefebvre alone returned to 
France, two of his companions having died of fever in 
Abyssinia, and the third being drowned in the Nile 
at the moment when he was about to return home. 
The report states that the plateaus of Abyssinia are 
1,500 to 2,000 métres above the level of the sea, and 
that the temperature there seldom rises higher than 
jn France and Italy. On these heights are seen many 
of the plants andanimalsof Europe. They produce 
oats, barley, colza, and flax. In the valleys where 
the heat is intense are found the productions of the 
tropics, and almost all the animals of tropical Africa. 
The report states that the collection brought home 

M. Lefebvre is of great importance to the interests 
of science —M. Serres read the first part of the report 
on the premium for the best paper on Vaccination. 
The questions to be treated upon in the prize papers 
were:—1. Is the preservative virtue of vaccination 
absolute or temporary ?—2. Has the cow-pox a more 
certain preservative and durable value than the 
matter already employed in successive vaccinations ? 
—3. Supposing the matter to lose a portion of its 
virtue by keeping, by what means is it to be restored ? 
—4, Is it necessary to vaccinate the same person 
more than once, and if so, how many years must 
elapse before the operation is repeated ? The por- 
tion of the report read at this sitting referred only to 
the two first questions. After some general considera- 
tions on the causes which have recently given great 
interest to the questions put by the Academy, the 
reporter states that vaccination, as compared with 
other remedies, is a highly preservative process. 
Before its discovery the small-pox made frightful 
ravages, for it carried off one in fourteen of the popu- 
lation. The deaths annually from this disease in Eu- 
rope was 400,000. In one of the prize papers it is 
shown that in France, between 1816 and 1841, there 
were 10,434 cases of small-pox in persons who had 
not been vaccinated. Ofthe non-vaccinated patients 
1,682 died ; of the others only 65. In general the 
mall.pox attacks persons who had been vaccinated 
years before, and respects those who had been recently 
vaccinated. The conclusion come to by the Com- 
mittee is, that the preservative value of vaccination 
isabsolute during a period of five or six years, and 
generally up tothe eleventh year, but that beyond that 
fime persons are liable to take the small-pox. In 
the greater number of cases, however, vaccination is 
a preservative for life. As regards the second ques- 
tion, says the Committee, it appears from the facts 

in some of the prize papers, that the pre- 
tervative value of vaccination is not proportioned to 
the intensity of the local symptoms, and that vac- 
timation by the cow-pox is more certain than 
that by the old virus, Less, however, depends on 
theactivity of the matter employed than on the 
time that has elapsed since the vaccination was 


performed. 


Death of the Mother of the late Allan Cunningham. 
—Died at her house, Albany-place, on Saturday, the 
2nd ult. Elizabeth Harley, relict of Mr. Cunning- 

overseer at Dalswinton in the time of the cele- 

P. Miller, Esq., and his assistant in not a few 

of the improvements effected on one of the most 
beautiful estates on the Nith waters from its source 

‘Me sea. Apart from song and the fame of Burns, 
thisdomain has been long celebrated as the scene 
of many interesting experiments, and above all as 
the cradle of steam navigation. The deceased had 
attained the age of ninety-five, and though long a 
Widow, who in her latter years went little abroad, her 





pilgrimage was cheered by the talents, worth, and | 


unwearied attentions of her family. She was the 
mother of Allan Cunningham, whose name is as 
familiar to the ears of Scotsmen, at home and abroad, 
as a household word, and of his brother Thomas, 
who might have wooed the muse with equal success 
had not his attention been professionally engrossed 
by the science of mechanics. A third son, Peter, 


who still survives, a surgeon in the Royal Navy, is | 


also well known to the public by his writings on 


Australia, and other subjects of national importance. | ¢ 


The remains of old Mrs. Cunningham, as she might 
t=) > 5 | 


well be called, an excellent matron, and allied by 
birth to families of distinction, were interred on Fri- 
day in Kirkmahoe churchyard in presence of many 
mourners, mostly in carriages, whose numbers were 
augmented ere they reached the cemetery of a parish, 
which although his ashes rest not there, is endeared 
to biography as the natale solum of Allan Cunning- 
ham.—Dumfries Courier. 

Mode of Colouring Daguerréotype Pictures. ) 
C. G. Page, Prof. Chem., Columbia College, U.S.) 
—In the month of December, 1542, I instituted 
a course of experiments to determine the effects of 
oxidation upon the surface of Daguerréotype pictures; 
and arrived at some beautiful results in fixing, 
strengthening, and colouring these impressions. 
Numerous and arduous duties of a public nature have 
prevented me from investigating the subject as I 
wished ; and I therefore present the facts, for others 
to adopt as the basis of what promises to be a most 
interesting course of study and experiment. First, 
a mode of fixing and strengthening pictures by oxida- 
tion :—The impression being obtained upon a highly 
polished plate, and made to receive, by galvanic 
agency, a very slight deposit of copper from the 
cupreous cyanide of potassia, (the deposit of copper 
being just enough to change the colour of the plate 
in the slightest degree,) is washed very carefully with 
distilled water, and then heated, over a spirit-lamp, 
until the light part assumes a pearly transparent 
appearance. The whitening and cleaning up of the 
picture, by this process, is far more beautiful than by 
the ordinary method of fixation by a deposit of gold. 
A small portrait fixed in this way, more than a year 
since, remains unchanged. As copper assumes 
various colours, according to the depth of oxida- 
tion upon its surface, it follows that if a thicker coat- 
ing than the first mentioned can be put upon the 
plate without impairing theimpression, various colours 
may be obtained during the fixation. It is impossible 
for me to give any definite rules concerning this last 
process; but I will state, in a general way, that my 
best results were obtained by giving the plate such a 
coating of copper as to change the tone of the pic- 
ture,—that is, give it a coppery colour, and then 
heating it over a spirit lamp until it assumes the 
colour desired. I have now an exposed picture 
treated in this way at the same time with the two 
above mentioned ; and it remains unchanged. It is 
of a beautiful green colour, and the impression has 
not suffered in the least by the oxidation. For pure 
landscapes, it has a pleasing effect ; and by adopting 
some of the recent inventions for stopping out the 
deposit of copper, the green colour may be had where- 
ever desired. In some pictures a curious variety of 
colours is obtained, owing to the varying thickness of 
the deposit of copper, which is governed by the 
thickness of the deposit of mercury forming the pic- 
ture. In one instance, a clear and beautiful ruby 
colour was produced, limited in a well defined man- 
ner to the drapery, while all other parts were green. 
To succeed well in the first process, viz., that for 
fixation and the production of the pearly appearance, 
the impression should be carried as far as possible 
vithout solarization, the solution of the hyposulphate 
of soda should be pure and free from the traces of 
sulphur, the plate should be carefully washed with 
distilled water, both before and after it receives the 
ceposit of copper,—in fact, the whole experiment 
should be neatly performed, to prevent what the 


(By | 





| 
| 





French significantly call aches upon the plate, when | 
the copper comes to be oxidized. —Silliman’s Journal. | 


To ConRESPONDENTS.—W. C.—F. G.—W. F.—J. H.—A late 
Student of the English Academy at Rome—received. 





Erratum.—The Work on ‘ Forensic Medicine’ [ante, p. 
242) is by W, A. Guy, M.B., and not by W. A. Grey, M.B, 
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BEtisa MANUFACTURES — METALS. 


By GEORGE DODD. 

% London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 
Handsomely printed in a large type, 12mo. pp. 180, elegantly bound 
in cloth, lettered, 1, 6d. 
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ATURE: an Essay. To which is added, 
Orations, Lectures, and Addresses. 
By RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
London: Aylott & Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. 
Where may be had, 
SelfCulture. By William FE. Channing. An 
nt little pocket Manual, in stiff covers, price 4d; in cloth, 
ges gilt, 6d, 
“It should be the pocket companion of every young man in the 
country, and to be found on every lady's centre table. ’ 
n of English composition, of sound, vigorous thought, and 
pure wisdom. 


CHEAP LITERATURE FOR ALL CLAS . 
Now publishing, Monthly, post Svo, 2s. 6¢., or in Volumes, every 


z alternate Month, Us. cloth, 
MURRAY'S HOME AND COLONIAL 
4 LIBRARY. 

Works already published, 
- TIE BIBLE IN SPAIN. By George Borrow, Esq. 
2. JOURNALS IN INDIA. By Bishop Heber. 
3. TRAVELS IN THE EAST. By Captains Irby and 


Mangles. 
2 SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. By Capt. Drinkwater. 
» MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. By Drummond Hay, 


2S. 
3. LETTERS FROM THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC, 
7. THE AMBER WITCH, a Triat ror Wrircncrart. 
» CROMWELL AND BUNYAN. By Robert Southey, 
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Esq. 
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Crusoe). 
2. LIFE IN THE WEST INDIES. 
3. SKETCHES OF PERSIA, 
John Murra 


By M. G. Lewis, Esq. 
By Sir John Malcoln. 
, Albemarle-street. 


QACRED MUSIC FOR THE MILLION.— 


wn The Eloi, Dirge for Good Friday, for 3¢.—T wo Easter Hymns. 


| ‘Jesus Christ is Risen,’ and * Seek ye the Lord,’ for 3¢., all arranged 


for Une, Two, or more Voices, with Pianoforte Accompaniments, 
being Nos. 86 and 87 of ‘Tue Musicat Treasury, published in 
Threepenny Numbers and Shilling Parts, elegantly printed in 
Music Folio, * 1 know that my Redeemer,’ with a Voluntary from 
Corelli, for 3¢. ; and two Airs, one from Haydn, with New Words 
for Home Use, the other from West's Mx. Oratorio, * The Sacred 
Ark,’ with Words by the Rev. W. L. Bowles, both for 3¢., forming, 
with all the above, One Shilling Part. 
Published by Davidson, Water-street, leading from Blackfriars- 
bridge towards the Temple ; of whom may be had, 
" x Tex " yA r y 
THE MUSICAL TREASURY, Vol. L, con- 
taining Seventy-one Pieces for the Pianoforte, Vocal and Instru- 
mental, elegantly bound and gilt, with splendid emblazoned title- 
page, price i6s,, consisting of Popular, Standard, and Original Songs, 
Duets, Glees, Catches, &c, ; Selections from Modern Operas ; favour- 
ite Overtures, Quadrilles, Waltzes, Polkas, Galopades, &c. 
“Great judgment has been exhibited in the selection of the 
music.” —Suq. 
“ Neo one in posseasion of this volume can say that he has not got 
a musical library : a better assortment could not possibly have been 
made.”-—J/ustraled London News. 
This day, 5 
NDICATIONS OF THE CREATOR: 
Theological Extracts from the History and the Philosophy of 
the Inductive Sciences. With a Preface. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D. F.R.S. 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, and Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 5s. 6d, 
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Il. 
MARACTERISTICS OF THE GREEK 
PHILOSOPHERS, SOCRATES and PLATO. 
By the Rev. JOHN PHILIPS POTTER, A.M. 
Late of Uriel College, Oxford, 4s. 6d, 


Il. 
THE CHURCHMAN’S THEOLOGICAL 


DICTIONARY. 
By the Rev. ROBERT EDEN, M.A. F.S8.A. 
Late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 


Iv. 
HE BOOK OF SOLOMON, called 
ECCLESLASTES —the Hebrew Text and a hatin Version. 
With Original Notes, Philological and Exegetical, and a Literal 
Translation from the Kabbinic of the Commentary and Preface of 
. Mosts Menpiessoun, Also, a New English Version of the 
same, with Analyses of the Sections. 
By THEODORE PRESTON, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 15«, 

London: J. W. Parker, West strand. 
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GERMONS FOR SUNDAYS, FESTIVALS, 
nH FASTS, and other LITURGICAL OCCASIONS 

It is intended to publish, under this title, Sermons which shall 
represent and be as it were a type of the ordinary parochial teach- 
ing of those who, in their interpretation of Holy Script 
respect to the Church as “the Witness and Keepe of Heo 
and as having “ authority in controversies of faith. é 

The series is under the exclusive superintendence of a Clerical 
Editor, who has satistied the present contributors that their Ser- 
mons shall not be associated with the writings of others, with 

#e opinions they have not general sympathy; and thus uni- 
ty of doctrine will be combined with a varied method of 
ilcating such doctrine. : 

There will be an issue in Monthly Parts, price One Shilling. 

Part I. will be ready with the Magazines, on March 31st. 

Contents, 
I. A Whit Sunday Sermon. By the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Exeter. 

. How Faith Cometh. By the Rev. W. 

bendary of Lichfield. 

. Balaam’s History Considered. 


Gresley, M.A. Pre- 


By the Rev. Henry Thomp- 
son, M.A. Kector of Wrington, Somerset. ‘ 
y. The Div intercessor. By the Kev. James Duke Coleridge, 
L.L.D. Rector of Thorverton, and Prebendary of Exeter. 
y. Sin not Imputed, By the Rev. Charles Marriott, Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxon. 
VI. The Power of the Ascension of Christ. By the Rev, Alex, 
Watson, M.A. Curate of St. John’s, Cheltenham. 
In the press, ¥ 
Evenings in the Pyrenees. By Miss Bunbury. 
London: J. Masters, 33, Aldersgate-street, 
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Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


M. EUGENE SUE’S NEW WORK, 
‘DE ROHAN; OR, THE COURT CONSPIRATOR, 
An Historical Romance, by the Author of ‘ The Mysteries of Paris,’ ‘The Wandering Jew,’ &c. 
Also, now ready, 
REVELATIONS OF SPAIN IN 1845. 
By AN ENGLISH RESIDENT. 2 vols. 21s. bound. 
Just ready, 
MATIDS OF HONOUR: 
A TALE OF THE COURT OF GEORGE TI. 3 vols. 
In the Press, 
S E L F: a Novel. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CECIL.’ 3 vols. 





Henry Corrury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





SEQUEL TO THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION—THE ONLY 
AUTHORIZED ENGLISH EDITION. 


On the 20th of March will be published the Ist and 2nd Volumes, in 8yo. price only 5s. each, with Illustrations, of 
ae 2 r y 7 oT ») . TQ F 
THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE 
‘4 al ) al A 7 TsY Ni TNT 7 - ) iT 
AND EMPIRE OF FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON, 
Translated with the sanction and approval of the Author, 
By D. FORBES CAMPBELL, Esq. 

To prevent disappointment, the public are requested to be particular in giving their orders for ‘‘ CoLBuRN's AUTHO- 
RIZED EDITION, TRANSLATED BY D. ForsEs CAMPBELL,” which will be published at the same time that the French edition 
appears in Paris, namely the 20th of March, on which day copies can be received in the country by being previously 
ordered. 


N.B.—The work will also be issued in Suintine Numpers, the first five of which will be ready on the same day as the 
first two volumes, and be continued weekly. 


Henry Cotnurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street, London. Pp 
Orders received by Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand; and by all Booksellers. 





NEW WORK BY HARRY LORREQUER. | 
On the 27th of March, in One Volume, cloth gilt edges, price 5s. 
\ ’ ry 9 7 
ST. PATRICK’S EVE; 
OR, 
THREE ERAS IN THE LIFE OF AN IRISH PEASANT. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
With Four Etchings and numerous Woodcuts, by Paz. 


CuapmMan & Hatt, 186, Strand. 





In post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. with Portraits of WAsHINGToN, DANIEL Wensster, EpwarpD Eversrt, and FenimoreE Coopge, 
and a fine Engraving, all done by a new process, with a Map of the United States, &c. 


AMERICAN FACTS; 


OR, NOTES AND STATISTICS RELATIVE TO THE 
PURLIC DEBTS, AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, COMMERCE, EDUCATION, LITERATURE, 
GOVERNMENT AND SOCIETY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By GEO. PALMER PUTNAM, 
Member of the New York Historical Society, &c. 


With a PARODY on an ENGLISH CRITICISM. 


London: Witey & Putnam, 6, Waterloo-place ; and at all the Libraries. 














Price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD. 
By EMILE DE BONNECHOSE. 


The Two Volumes of the French Edition comprised in the One of the Translation. This Work is the History approved of 
by the Minister of Public Education in France, where it has already passed through Five Editions. 


Price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 


By JOHN FROST, or ParrapEtpnia. 
London: D. Boavue, Fleet-street. i 





HE GREAT WESTERN ADVERTISER 
and CHRONICLE, 

For the Counties of Gloucester, Somerset, Wilts, Dorset, Dey 

Cornwall, Hereford, and Monmouth, and for South Wala” 
PUBLISHED every SATURDAY, is a Commercial and Fam) 
Newspaper, of 28 large Columns, J 
WITH A GUARANTEED SELECT CIRCULATION 
GRATUITODS, OF 9,000 WEERLY ARTY 
It is furnished gratuitously throughout the above Counties, 

1. To all Solicitors (to the number of upwards of 1,500.) ' 
ae Public Offices, News-rooms, Hotels, and Commercial 
3. To Magistrates, Public Functionaries, and to many of the 
Clergy, Gentry, Medical Men, Merchants, and respectable Trades 
™To the leading Professional Firms, the Princi 

o the leading 8810 8, c rincipa 
Public Offices veyiehe ae : . +e eee ee 
It is thus the best advertising paper for the West of England, 
NO POLITICS, 

Together with the paper, a Weekly Literary Supplement of 40 fools. 
cap Svo. pages is issued for Subscribers only. Excepting once jp 
each month, this is devoted to the publication of a Part of some 
work of sterling merit, and that which is now being issued isa 
New TRANSLATION BY THomas Roscor, Esq, of 

KOHL'S TRAVELS IN ENGLAND. 
Instead of the serial work, once in each month is published 
= SEA — Ww patti wl MISCELLANY. 
1ese works are likewise published in a se orm, i j 
numbers, of which see Taeedaemate m—" sien menhiy 
Subscription to the Paper and Supplement, 15s. per annum, 
OFFICE, 8, BRIDGE STREET, BRISTOL, 





Now being published, in Monthly Parts, a 

OHL’S TRAVELS in ENGLAND av 
WALES, A New Translation, by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 

Parts I. and II. for February and March, consisting each of 19) 

closely-printed foolscap 8vo, pages, contain — BIRMINGHAM 

STAFFORD, THE POTTERIES, CHESTER, LIVERPOOL; 


NORTH WALES, CARLISLE, NEWCASTLE, DURHAM 
i ¥¢ > . 


YORK, LEEDS, WAKEFIELD, and MANCHESTER, 

It is expected that this work will be completed in about 430 pages 
and it will then be far the most complete and the cheapest trang 
lation that has hitherto appeared, of the most interesting work yet 
produced by the most popular of modern travellers, 

The Parts will vary in size from 120 to 160 pages, and will he 


| charged 6d. or 8d. accordingly. 


London: Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, Paternoster-row ; Cunning: 


| ham, Strand; and Office of the Great Western Advertiser and 
C 


ronicle, Bridge-street, Bristol. 


S EALY’S WESTERN MISCELLANY, 
nr Edited by T. H. SEALY, 
Author of ‘The Porcelain Tower,’ &e. 
Is a Monthly Periodical of Ogiginal Tales, Essays, Topographical 
and Biographical Sketches, Poetry and Criticism, consisting of # 
closely-printed feap. 8vo. pages, in an ornamental wrapper, price 44 
Number Two (for March ) contains :— 

1. Watering Places of the West; No. 2 Weston-Super-Mare, 
With Three Woodcuts.—2. Vaucluse.—3. Epitaph on a Glutton, 
from Gherardo da Rossi.—4. Redcliffe Church. With Two Wood- 
cuts.—5. Marie ; or the Three Flower Markets.—6. To a Bad Singer 
—7. A Walk over the Abruzzi, continued. 

London : Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, Paternoster-row, and Hugh 
Cunningham, Strand ; and Office of the Great Western Advertiser 
and Chroni Bridge-street, Bristol. 

ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICES, 
70, Lombard-street, and 57, Charing-cross.—Established 
1797. Direct« 
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tors. 
thias Attwood, Esq. M.P. | Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
William Cotton, =a" F.R.S, R. Henshaw Lawrence, Esq. 
» Ba’ 


Sir William Curtis rt. J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
William Davis, Esq. George Shum Storey, > 
Richard Fuller, Esq. C. Hampden Turner, Esq. 


J, A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. | Matthew Whiting, Esq. 

The Plan of this Office will be found to comprise all the Solid 
Advantages of Life Assurance. " 

Persons have the option of insuring upon the Return or Non- 
Return Systems; and the Tables have been framed to suit the 
convenience of all parties. 

The Rates have recently been reduced agreeably to the most 
approved calculations; they are also verified by the experi- 
ence of the Office during Forty Years, and are as low as consistent 
with safety; those adapted to the RETURN SYSTEM entitle 
its assured to an equitable participation in the surplus premium, 
according to the plan detailed in the Company's prospectus. 

The Assured under both Systems will possess the guarantee of 
a large patp-up Capital, and the further security of a respon- 
sible body of Proprietors, without being exposed to the liabili- 
ties of partnership. ‘ : 

Policies are perchased on liberal terms when the object of an 
assurance is effected ;—or, loans will be granted thereon to the 
extent of five-sixths of such purchase-money. ay 

pe penemy and every information obtained on application at 
the Offices as above, or to the Agents of the Company appo 
in every City and principal Town in the Kingdom. 

R. TUCKER, Secretary. 


7 
REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE SOCIETY, 14, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall,London. 
The Chisholm, Chairman. 

William Morley, Esq. Deputy Chairman. e 
Great Advantages offered to Policy-holders by this Institution. 
A large and immediate accession of Assurances by the trangfer 
of the Policies of the ‘ Achilles British and Foreign Life Asse 

rance Association.’ oF 

PROFITS.—The whole of the Profits divided ANNALLY 
among the Members, after payment of five Annual Premiums. 
An ample guaranteed Capital, in addition to the Fund con- 
tinually accumulating from Premiums fully suficient to afford 
complete security. of 

CREDIT.—Credit given to Members for half the amount 

the first five Annual Premiums, without security. A 
Credit allowed to Members for the whole of the first five An- 





| nual Premiums, on satisfactory security being given for their 


payment. a 
fransiors of Policies effected and registered (without charge) 
atthe Office. 3 a snail 
Claims on Policies not subject to be litigated or disputed, 7 
cept with the sanction, in each case, of a General Meeting 
the Members. ¢ - ES 
An extremely low Rate of Premium, without participation 
the Profits, but with the option, at any time within five yee 
of paying up the difference between the Reduced Rates ond be 
Mutual Assurance Rates; and thus becoming Members o 
Society, and entitled to a full participation in the F rofits. 


Extract from the Reduced Souie of Rates, for an Assurance of 








| ANNUAL PREMIUM. _. 

Age.| One Year. {Seven Years.| Whole Life. 
2 |£109 £1 1 6 |; £1i3u 
30 | 129 13 3 mes 
40 156 176 216 4 
50 115 9 216 4 ill 
60 335 317 0 683 

Full particulars are detailed in the Prospectus. 
A. R. IRVINE, Managing 
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GCOTTISH _ UNION FIRE AND LIFE 
S INSURANCE COMPANY, No. Xf Cornhill, London. 
ON BOA 

Re sb tM E 

| yg Ay a 
Robertson, Esq. 
H. F. Sandeman, Esq. 
George Las Esq. 


Charles Balfour, Ba. 
G “8G 
fiovert Gi Giilespie, Es ‘sq. 
3 Goo = 
iM. Ke ms head. Bea. corse 
ton 
meet bonus aided to the ite Policies granted by this 
Co! ration for seven years vai s from 41 to 65 per cent. on 
rremiums paid, and Bacay 14 per cent. on the sums 
Be vd—8 result, it is believed, more favourable than any other 
peo any has hitherto accomplish hed, when the low rates of 
ren charged by this Corporation are taken into consi- 





ext division will take place in December, 1846. 

ie ext divisi effected at the usual reduced rates, and 

icies may be transferred to this office without extra charge, 
pol on terms very favourable to the assured. 

Special risks reasonably rate 

Tables of rates, and every information, may be had at the 
Company's offices, or ofthe Agents throughout the kingdom. 

8, Corabi) mCorabill, L London. G H, Sec. 


PAMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY, LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY OFFICE, 
12, Chatham-plac ~ Eenceiriarn, London, 





ctor: 

mili worth Ba bn ‘Es ‘Direc tor H.E.1.C., Chairman, 
Wiles ee Me = Fuller, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 5 
Henry Sowden, 1 sq. bs ~s Pacneghten, Esq. Direc- 

Robert Bruce C thic hester, Esq. tor H.P.1.¢ 
H.B. Henderson, Esq. Joshua W: aiker, io 
CH La Touche, Esq. Major Willock, K.L.S. 


e, E 
Rivard Le CAPITAL 500,001. 
The objects of Life Assurance may be accomplished at this 
Office on terms as low as is consistent with security. 
Examples of Life Assurance for \001. 





Age. 30 40 | 50 | 60 
“Annual | £. 3. d.|£. 8. d.|£. 8. 4d.) £. 3. d. 
Premiuom..| 2471303/)449/)62 5 


Endowments for future and existing shite, and Annuities 
ofall kinds, are granted by this Socie 
The usual commniesion allowed to Sclicitors and others, and 
ent. extra on the first eee. 
_* JHN CAZENOV E, Secretary. 





Registered pursuant to Act 7 § 8 Vict. c. 110. 
SYLUM FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
LIFE OFFICE, 70, Cornhill, and 5, Waterloo-place, 





London. Established in 1824. 
The Honourable William ag woe ge 
Se General Sir James Law — eo > B. Dep. 
J. Harvey Astell, Esq. Hallett, Esq. 
J. Clarmont Whiteman, Esq. sq. 
Geo, Palmer, jun. Esq. Thomas Fenn, Esq. 
W. Edmund Ferrers, Esq. G. Farren, Esq. Resident Director. 
Medical Officers in London. 
R. Ferguson, M.D. 9, Queen-street, May-fair. 
J. Forbes, M.D. F.R.S. 12, Old Burlington-street. 
T. Callaway, Esq. Wellington-street, Southwark. 


Persons suffering from Chsenis Disease or irregu- 
larity of form, in pregnancy, or old age, are insured at propor- 
tionate rates, the 
(in 1824) extended the benefits o e insurance to such cases. * 
RENEWABLE TERM INSU ANC! ES for HEALTHY LIVES 

The advantages of a whole life policy are secured by the 
smallest necessary outlay in the first instance,—the contract 
being continued year by year, whatever the see health of 
the assured (after the ig A examination), a stipulated 
slight increase of premium, little exceeding the pits, of an or- 
dinary term insurance, up tothe age of 70, when the rate remains 
stationary. 

Extracts from RENEWABLE TERM rates for select lives. 
Ace| Ist yr.| 2nd yr.| 3rdyr.| 4th yr.| 5th yr.| 6th yr.| 7th yr. 

M11 64/1 7 1117 01]1 8 911 9 71110 & 5/1 ll 4 


Extracts from the EVEN RATES for select lives. 
Acs.| 2 | 3 | 40 | 50 | 6 | FO | 8% 


Prem.j/1 1119/2 2 012171142 0/6109] 10 18 6/19 1 8 


ALTERNATIVE. 
‘Two-thirds, only, of the even rates, whether for select or 
ed lives, or for the risks of foreign climates, may be paid 
down, and the balance, with interest at 4 per cent. deducted 
m sum assured. 
FOREIGN, and MILITARY and NAVAL INSURANCE. 
Distinct classifications of places, according to salubrity of 
climate ; a specific price for any particular place, or for a voyage 
or voyages, 
Officers whose destinations are not known, covered to all parts 
ofthe world at a small but fixed extra rate of premium. 
GEO. FARREN, Resident Director. 


RPiNBu RGH LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPA 

Established 1823.—C onacitated b L by Ac of Py iiqment. 
C L, HALF A LION § r ER 

Edinburgh, 22, (a Ay ‘andi uM, King Willian - a City, 


This Company, established ‘upwards of twenty years, is so 
constituted as to afford to all parties the benefits of Life 
(cumaee in the most approved form and to the fullest extent, 


Chairman, 





Foster Reynolds, 


























"Fete security, and freedom from all Mabilicy 3 
Aright of participating in the whole profits of the Company, 
to the extent of four-fifths; 

A principle of division, making the distribution among those 
who pasticipate | = proportion to the amount severally con- 
tributed by th 

The highest benefits to all First Class Lives, from po unjust 
liberality being shown to those who die early; 
ery moderate rates, without participation, which, on young 
—_ are equivalent to a present bonus of very considerable 


No entry money or other charge beyond policy stamp. 
—Shecimen of Rates for insuring £100 on a Single Life. 





Without Participation. | | With Participation. 





SYLUM being th the Company which originally | 





REEMASONS’ and GENE RAL LIFE 
P ASSURANCE COMPANY, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
ndon. 

Business transacted in all the branches, and for all objects of 
Life Assurance, Endowments, and Annuities, and to secure con- 
tingent Reversions, &c. 

Information and Prospectuses furnished by 


JOSEPH BERRIDGE, Secretary. 
NEWLY-INVENTED 

THENIAN CRAYONS, in every variety of 
Colour.—The ATHENIAN CRAYONS will be found far 
superior to any hitherto produced, as they are rich in colour, 
will work with great freedom, blend easily together, are firm, 
will keep their point, and not so liable to break as the Swiss or 

other Crayons. With two Stumps and 

A Set of s. in Mahogany Box, 3s. 6d. a Crayon Holder. 

om 4 5s. 6d. 7 
eon 7s. 6d. 








— 2 

=— 3 

To be had of all Artists’ Colourmen and respec stable Station- 

ers; and at the Manufacturers’, E. WOLEP & SON, 23, Church- 
street. Spitalfields, Loudon. 





YLECTRO-PLATING 
PLATED GOODS R 
by, Messrs. Elkington & Co. 





G and G ILDING.- —Old 
IRED and made equal to new 
Patent Proces is process 









being carried on in London only by Messrs. Biking gton & Co., it is | 


particularly requested that all goods may be forw varded direct to 
their establishments, 22, Regent-street (corner of Je prmyn-street), 
or 45. Moorgate-street, City. New goods Plated upon W hite 
Metal in great variety. Books of prices ane drawings sent to 
all parts of the » kingdom and abroad, free 


ATENT ELECTRO-PL AT ED and GILT 
ARTICLES in every variety, * i the Establishments of 
the Patentees, ELKINGTON & ¢ 
WEST END— 2, REGENT-STREET. eorner aS E aie street, 
ITY—45, MOORGA’ TE-STR 
The Patent E lectro processes being tt ‘adopted under 
their licence, the Patentees beg to state that they confine their 
own manufacture to goods of a superior and warranted quality 
only, which invariably bear their mark, ‘E. & Co.’ under a 
crown. Old articles re-plated and gilt. 
R®< ONNOITERING TELESCOPES.— 
These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 
34 inches, possess sufficient power to show cle arly Jupiter's 
Moons. Its efficient performance as a Reconnoitering Telescope 
both as to magnifying and defining power, renders it peculiarly 
adapted to the military gentleman and tourist. Price 35s.; or 
sent through the post at 36s.—The same Instrument, with an 
additional Eye-piece (Huygenian) to show Saturn’s Ring and 
some of the Double Stars, with Stand and Case, 44 inches by 
3inches, to contain the whole, ng 2s.—To be had of the Make YT, 
JOHN DAVIS, Optician, Derby 


N EDICAL GALVANISM.— HORNE 

THORNTHWAITE & WOOD (Successors to E. Palmer). 
Chemical and Philosophical instrament Makers. 123, Newgate- 
street, beg to submit their PORTABLE ELECTRO-GALVANIC 
MACHINES to those afflicted with rheumatism, sciatica, tic- 
douloureux, and all nervous affections, being so extremely 
simple that ‘they may be used by the patients themselves with- 
outtrouble. Complete, with directions, 3/. 3s. 


TKINSON'S CEMENT.—The Public is 
Fespec tfully informed that the price of this very excel- 

lent CEMENT, which bas now pase’ in use for Architectural and 
Engineering WwW forks upwards of Thirty Years, is now reduced to 
‘Two Shillings and sarespencs per Bushel, and may be had in 
any quantity at WYATT, PARKER & CO.'S Wharf, Holland- 
street, Surrey Side of Black friar s Bridge. This Cement being 
ofa light colour, requires no artificial colouring or painting, and 
may be used for Stucco with three parts its own quantity of 











ETCALFE’'SS NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
as the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
Bas the of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—is. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
.. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Ruocien bristles, which do not soften like common bair. Flesh 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
perties of absorption, vitality, and durability by means of direct 
importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE'’S Sole Establishment, 
130 p..Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s,”” adopted 
by some houses. 
IR ROBERT PEEL has not made any altera- 
tion in the duty on Tea, and as the Income Tax will be 
continned. it behoves the economist, when purchasing articles 
of daily consumption, to, Jook to quality as well as price. We 
hold the doctrine that * ‘nothing is cheap that is not good.” 
The Black Tea at 4s per pound is both cheap and good, 
as are all articles sold by DAKIN & Co. Tea Merchants, at 
Number One, St. Paul’sChurchyard. 
OULD CANDLES to BUR WIT ‘HOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON'S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not require snuffing; they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is used 
in the manufacture. Price 8d. perlb. Sold by G. E. Parish, 
agent for exportation, 57, U pper Thames-street, by all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at the Manufactory, Old Bargehouse, Christ- 
church, Surrey. 


AUXHALL COMPOSITE CANDLES, 83d. 
ae pound, ane PRICE'S PAT ENT CANDLES, 104d. per 
pound.—These are the London cash prices, but the Country 
ones con with the distance from town. 
Both sorts burn exactly as well as the finest wax, and are 
cheaper, allowing for the ight, than Tallow Moulds 
a nold sageeente to the Trade by EDWARD PRICE & CO., 
xhall; PALMER & CO., Sutton-street, Clerken- 

















Me. One Year. | SevenYears.| For Life. | Age. | For Life. 
AcE £09 1 | £114 2 | 20 £117 4 
a | 3 Binz, 30 BE. 
®) 1 bi Lit } 21701 0 | 332 
o| 58! | 417]; © | 490 

318 31811 644 0 | 615 8 


afpowectus, and Rates and Forms of Proposal for Assurance, 
every other information, to be had on application at the 
Offices in Edinburgh or London, or any of the Agencies. 
em a ee tern 
2nd February, 1945, » Secretary 


YUM 


, Vai 
well and WILLIAM MARCHANT, 253, Regent-circus, Oxford- 
street. 


Until these Candles become generally sold throughout the 
country, Edward Price & Co. will supply any private families 
unable to obtain them in their own neighbourhood, with a 
quantity not less than 5/. worth, direct from the factory. Ona 
line being addressed to Belmont, Veuzxpell. queresing a Post- 

office Order for 5/., (payable to & Co., not to Ed- 
ward Price, or Mr. Price,) they will forward | a box of the Vaux- 
hall Composite, or of the others, or a mixed box, as may be 
directed, to that exact amount. 


EAL & SON'S LIST of BEDDING, con- 
taining a full description of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, 
by which pore Hy are enabled to judge the articles that are 
best suited to make a good set of Sonifieg. Sent free by post, 
on application to their establishment. the argest in Lendon ex- 
clusively for the manufacture and sale of Bedding (no bedsteads 
or other furniture being kept).-HEAL & SON, Feather-dressers 
and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, opposite the ¢ *hapel, Totten- 
ham-court-road. 


TO ARTISTS, AMATEURS, 


ETC. 
ERM ANENT DRAWING CHALK 
Cedar, in various Colours. 


E. Woirr & Son beg to apprise Artists and Amateurs thet 
they pares by the introduction of great improvements in thei 
CRETA LEVIS, enabled it to be used the same as the ordinary 
pencil; and effects can now be produced equal to water-colour 
drawings, witbout the use of water or any other fluid, the various 
colours, blending together with perfect harmon beauty, and 
richness. It can be cut toa fine point, and is py capable of 

citing a very delicate outline. For sketching from nature, the 

great advantages resulting from the adoption of the CR ETA 

Vis y oe be obvious, as without the use of water, palette, 

b rushes, &e. the various tints can be obtained with a trath- 

fulness that c meet be surpassed, thus superseding every other 
method in general use. 

The drawings may be carried in a portfolio with safety, as, 
unlike other crayons, they will neither rub off, nor suffer injury 
by coming in contact with the usual contents of a portfolio. 

The CRE LAEVIS will not be affected by heat or change of 
climate; and, by its ¢ ompact form, may be carried any distance 

without the slightest inconvenience. To be had of all respectable 
j Stationers, and of the Manufacture ers, at the following prices :— 
7%. eac 





in 





In sets as above, without ben, at . per doz. 
Lake and Coba eeee 
#*,* May be had also in C rayons. without p> hy in sets as 
above. at 6s. per Gonen, box include 
Wotrre & Son beg to recommend their pewis- invented 
| SKE TC HING PENG ILS, or Fermenent Black Chalk 
B B, Very black, for foreground ; Li, . Middle tint ; N,! Neutral 
tint, for distance. Price 6s. per 
hese Pencils are peculiarly ada ted for sketching heads and 
landscapes, and are capable of dante: ing a beautiful effect with 
very little labour. Having an adhesive quality, the drawings 
may * Ux insmitted without fear of injury. 
*,.* Wolff & Son are desirous of opening an Agency with re- 
ah ctable © onntry Booksellers and Stationers for the sale of the 
nove.— Mz anufac ctory, 23, | Church- street, Spitalfields, London. 





a 





2 O R T H E HA £ Bie 
Admirably efficacious and unerringly c ptein in its opera- 

tion, highly approved in the leading circles of fashion, and ex- 
te nsive ely demanded by all who cultivate the graces of the toi- 


lette, 
Cc. AND A. OLDRIDGE’S 
BALM OF COLU MBIA. 

Sold by the Proprietors, 1, Wellington-street, Strand (two 
doors from the cornes) ; and by mest respectable Perfumers and 
Chemists i i” Abe United Kingdor 

STRENGT HENS. “AND NOURISHES, 
Exerting a 4 4 althy influence and occasioning an ‘ample and 
luxuriant growth of Hair— 
PRESERVES 
Where the Hair is already full, the conservative properties of 
the Balm maintain it in strength and luxuriance— 
ESTORES 

When weak or falling off, the Balm completely restores. In 
the event of partial or entire baldness, its renovating influences, 
except with the extremely ye, prod. ean entirely new growth. 

I 
Unlike the action of ote stimu 
inducing an 
ance, 





nts, which spoil the Hair, 
elegant wave or curl, anda rich beautiful appear- 


AND CLEANSES THE HAIR. 

The Balm is peculiarly valuable as a detergent, cleansing in 
the most complete and agreeable manner, and, for young people, 
superseding, as the most respectable heads of schools can testify, 
the use of the fine come, 

THE NURSERY. 

The peculiar mildness of the Balm, the action of which can 
be regulated at discretion, specially suits infancy and childhood. 


Yo ee" rej mulated Nursery can dispense with it again. Price 
3s. 6d., 6s., and 1 . per pattie. ve other prices areqenuipe. 
OLDRIDGE § BALM, 1, WELLINGTON-STREET, 


(the second Sate from the Strand). 


MEDIc SDIC. ATED FLANNEL _—Literary Men, 
lergymen, gentleman of the bar public speakers 

gene rally,and others, are respectfully invited to try the CAL- 

ORIFIC, or Medicated Flannel, lately invented by Dr. DAVIS, 

the most efficacious remedy yet discoverd for hoarseness, sore 

throat, sciatica, luambago, rheumatism, disorders of the chest, 

ze. In packets at 4s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. "London : Parsons & Co. 
Ave Maria-lane. 


os STOPPING DECAYE DTE ETH.—Price 





6d. Patronined by Her Majesty, His Royal Highness 
einen ‘Albert nd we pezel Highness t fe Duchess of Kent,— 
Mr. THOMAS 8 SUC XCEDANEUM, for stopping decayed teeth 


however oo thecavity. Itis placed i in the tooth in asoft state, 
without any pressure or pain, and will remain firm in the tooth 
for many years, rendering extraction unnecessary, arresting the 
further progress of decay. All persons can use bomas's 
Succedaneum themselves with ease, as full directions are en- 
closed. Prepared by Mr. Thomas, Surgeon Dentist, price 4s. 6d. 
Sold by Savory & Moore, 220, Regent- street, and 143, Bond. 
street; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Butler, 4, C he: apside; Prost 
229, Strand ; Johnston, 63, Cornhill; and all Medicine Vehders. 

Mr. Thomas continues to supply the loss of Teeth on his new 
system of self-adhesion, without springs or wires. ‘This method 
does not require the extraction of any teeth or pout. orany 
painful operation whatever. At home from 1} till 4. 64, Ber- 
ners-street, Oxford-street. 


ERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS IN 

TEN MINUTES after use, and a rapid Cure of ASTHMA 
and CONSUMPTION, eae all Disorders of the Breath and Lungs, 
is insured by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC W AFERS. 

‘he truly wonderful powers of this remedy have called forth 
Testimonials from all ranks of society, in all quarters of the world. 
T he following have just been received: 

‘rom the Rev. J. STainspy, Rector of Hanover, Jamaica, 

Gentlemen,—Having been cured of an obstinate and distress- 
ing cough, under which | laboured for the last eleven months 
by the use of Locock's Pulmonic Wafers, I take the liberty of 
addressing you these few lines, hoping that my feeble testimony 
of their efficacy may be the means of induces those who suffer 
as I have, to apply to so safe and effectual a remedy.—I have the 
Rqgeur te to a ° 

Nov. 20, 18 J. Sta 











insBy, Rector of Hanover. Jamaica, 
TO SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS the Wafers are in- 
| valuable, as in a few hours they remove all hoarseness, and 
| sy the power and Sexieility of the veins, 
e ls. 14d., 28. 9d., and Ils, per box.— 
& Co. 1, Bride-lane, Flect-street,, London. 
venders. 








cents Da Silva 
Sold by all medicine 
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_THE ATHENAUM 





w ready, post Bro. ‘Saud. ~~ Sadie 
BSTRACT. ‘PRIN ‘CIPLES of REVEALED 


RELIGION. By HENRY DRUMMOND. 
John M Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Published this day, Part I Ns 
NHELIUS’ S SYSTEM of SU "RGERY. : 
Translated from the German, and accompanied with addi- 
tional Notes and Observations by JOHN F, SOUTH, Surzcon to | 4, 








Dean of Norwich. 
| of the ry abbinic 
UL, 


— wet = ‘s CONNEXION. —NEW EDITION. 

n Two large volumes Octavo, price 18s. in ¢! A as 

HE "OLD. AND NEW TESTAMEN 1 CON- 
NECTED, in the History of the Jews and Neighbouring 
ations, from the Declension of the Kingdoms of Israel and Juda 
» the time of Christ. By HUMPHREY PRIDEAUX. D.D., 
A new edition, to which is prefixed, An ‘Account 
Authorities, arranged alphabetically, by the Kev. 


D.D., Canon of 4 Paul's and Professor of Hebrew, 





MC 
ing’s ( ies ze, London ; 








| usr TIO} N S OF 


24, 2s, ; 


[Mar. 1§ 

Pp reparing for immediate publica nti ae 
THE HIGHLA v 

OF ATHIOPIA NDS 

By MAJOR SIR WILLIAM HARRIS. 
Twenty-seven plates, with porwait of the Author, 

coloured and mounted, 

Dickenson & Son, a “New Bond-street 


yECOLLEC TIONS OF | 
By the LADIES € * * * 






Price, plain, 






ROME ME, 

















St. Thomas's Hospitel. | kK with Maps and Plates. 
*y* Part LL. on April 1, and the remaining ten Parts on the | yondo: a fo: ° ‘egg. 73. C sside slab Fourteen beat itifully -coloured Lithog ee Pi of the 
uk cheat cade ceding alte J ete i for Thomas egg, 73, Cheapside, and sold by all Original Drawings, Price to subscriber Ae wa ok 
wndon: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 1, 15s Dick Pa ’ 1 
TR? ION a Meee . SECOND EDITION. Dickenson & Son, 114, New Bond-street. 
QCIENCE and RELIGION.—The Ixqu IRER’ | In post 8vo. price 10s. é. handsomely bound in a new kind of cloth, ISTOIRE DU CONSULat AT 
KJ of this day, March 15, (No. 141,) price €¢., will contain the er gilt ; or 9 ET DF L’EMPIRE. 
Pivet ofa Merice of Papers on the CONNEXION OF SCIENCE | TMAGINATION and FANCY ; or, Selections Par M. THIERS 


By W. B, CARPENTER, M.D. F.RS. &e. 
Green Arbour-court, Old Bailey 
Journal is of a kind pecul liarly valuable 





AND REL IGION 
Offiee 
enlation of this 






si 
Ne 





This day is published, price 6s. cloth, o 
VOL. I. OF ANEW EDITION OF 

THOUSAND A-YEAR. 

By SAMU iE L, WARREN, F.RS 
mm the Diary of a late Physician.’ 
catty with No and Illustration: 

To be one pleted in 3 vols. ts 

Ww illiam Blackwood & Sons, E dinburgh and I London. 


HUMOROUS AND LEARNED WORK ON THE SPOON. 
Now ready, medium Svo. with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. cloth, 
ry oH E ; P ( : 


EN 


Author of * Pass 








Revised and ¢ 








a 


7 

J) h I 
With upwards at One Hundred Illustrations, Primitive, | - 
Fuyptian, — i lireval, and ao rm. 
Ry HA ct ‘ TM 
Being ine Tranea actic 
Chiffoniers, anc 
London : 











fthe Globe Tavern. 
’ = Literary and Scientific 
itive Arts in Domestic Life. 
Watetieo place. 





astr he Primi 
“Wy iley & Putnam, 6, 
2nd edition, pric e is, 
POEMS, chiefly 
BR HY ME. With a@ 
London: William Smith, 113, Fleet-street ; 
Fraser & Co. dasberghe David Rbestesmn Glug Curry & 
Co, Dublin. 
a . | 


Ww pt mublisl 8. 
RITISH- WILD “FLOWERS. 
By Mrs. LOUDON. 

With about twenty coloured figures in each number. Demy to. 
This Work will only include those British Plants which are at 
once common and ornamental, as it is intended principally for the 
use of Ladies tak ¢ co see . who may wish to know the 
ni mony | he fields and hedge-rows, and 





ONGS and Scottish. By |7 


ALEXANI 


















the earliest Records to the present Time. 


contains numerous facts full of interest to common readers.”— 


from the best English Poets, illustrative of those First Requi- 
tes of their Art; with Markings of the best Passages, Critical 
tices of the Writers, and an Essay in Answer to the Question 


*What is Poetry? 0 


By LEIGH HUNT 
Smith, Elder & Co, 








Le vornhill. - 


ndon: 


one volume, demy 8vo. price 15s, clot , aie 
COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF THE 
IRON TRADE, THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, from 
With an Appendix, con- 
vining Official Tables, and other public Doo pono. 
By SCRIVE 3c 

“ Mr. Scrivenor’s History is written with aaeek ate research and 

nxious care, and goes into and exhausts the entire subject ; it 


uit’s Magazine, 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. Cornhill). 


ast published, demy 8vo. price 2s. se 


ORD AUCKL AND and LORD "ELLEN. 
BOROUGH. 
By BENG AT, | CIVILIAN 
lendun: A ith Elde ESC » Cx Ail. 


mo. price 
(TAYLORS EDWIN’ = HE “FAIR ; 
is added ISAAC COMNENUS. A Play. 
1. Taylor’s Philip Van Artevelde. 24mo. 2s. 6d, 
2. Mr. Serjeant Talfourd’s Tragedies. 24mo, 2s.Gd. 
3. Lamb’s Dramatic Specimens. 2 vols. 24mo. 5s, 
Percy's Reliques. 3 vols. 24mo. 7s. 6d. 


to which 


5. Leigh Hunt's Poetical Works. 24mo. 2s. 6d. 
6. Barry Cornwall’s Songs. 24mo. 2s. 6d, 


Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 











hi 

me particulars namieaien Caen. 
wh te: in twenty nt imibers. 
Londou: Willi am Smith, 113, Fleet-street. 


“tt is intended wi the 





Now 


ready 


NE X POST’ r iON of the CHU RCH CATE- 


10. price 2s. cloth lettere 










| 
CHLISM; intended for the use of all young persomé, expecis ally | 1. Shelley’ 's Poetical Works. 1 vol. 10s. 6d.cloth. 
ch as are preparing for confirmation ec Rev. JOHN “ a } 
ARD, D.D., Rector of Aldingham, et A. 2. Chaucer's Poetical Works. 1 vol. 16s. cloth. 
ondon : Whittaker & Co. ee Soulby. 3. Spenser's Works. With Notes, &c. 1 vol. 
*. Int —s (Nearly ready.) 
INDE of such E? NGLISH BOOKS, | _ Edward Moxon, 44, peveretvet ym , 





re new in the ARCHI- 
Published with the 
roury. 


rinted bef e ¥e DC. 
EPISCOPAL LIBRARY = LAMB 
Ponieem of the Lord Archbishop of Cex 
the Rev. 8S. R. MAITLAND, F & 
Libr ori an to His Grace, and Keeper of the MSs. 











SA. 
at t Lamb th. 


_Kivingtons, St. Pav al’s Chure! hyard, and We o-place | 
THE waar eae ig GROTEFEND’S MATE SRIALS. | 
Avo. e7 the Sec NSA of 
ATERTALS for = weet chy ATION into 

ATIN sele sted am a serameee / fuaus s ag “ag 
rr it AR: NOLD, B.A., 






d Excu mes funy teenth 
K. ARNOL D, M.: 
of Trinity ( ny ge, Cambridge. 


Ge & 
and edite U (with N ) | 
and Waterloo- ‘plac e. | 

| 


Rector of Senden, and late Fellow 
Livingtons, St. Paul’ sC hure} hyard, 


DAY'S SYNTAX OF Pi es REL _— 


In 8vo. price 7s. 9 
THE SYNTAX 
NOUN 


PRONOU “ea 


PRO- 


illustrated by 


of the RE LATIVE 
end its COGNATES; copiously 
Examples froma the L atin and Greek Tongues 
By ALFRED DAY, se 
t. Paul’s Churchy: ard, und W ate rloo- pla ace 
CONFIRMATION, 
Tn small Svo. price 3s, Gd. the Seeond Edition of : 
ATECHETICAL QUESTIONS; including 
He wea Lectures thy paratory to CONF cRM ATION, 
CHARL VORDSWORTH, A, 
Second Mask rof W ine hester Cc a Be late Stuloat of Christ 


Rivingtons, § 








Riv ingtons, St. Pp aul 3 c ‘hurchyan ord , and W ate rloo- place. 


CROSTHW ane ad PRACTIC — SERMONS, 
In 12mo. price 7s. 
ERMONS on ? RACT ic AL SUBJECTS. 


w By the Rey. JOUN CLARKE CROSTHWAITE, A.M. 
* Kector of St. Mary-at-Hill, in the City of London 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and W aterloc place e 


WORDSWORTH ON P 7 - LIC = “i CATION, 
In small 8v« ice 9. 
ISCOURSES- on P U BL iC “EDUCATION. 





By eons STOPILER Lise argh gd ES D.D. 
Canon of St. Peter's, We stininster i > Hlead Master of Harrow 
h i 
Rivingtons, 8 Peale Can shyard, and Waterloo-place 
Of whom may be had (uniformly printed), 





Instruction for the 
n Branch of it. 


-~ 








Theophilus Anglicanus ; 
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